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MEMOIRS OF MISS WALSTEIN. 


- Ir is always desirable, but not always possible, to be acquainted 
with the secret history of genius ;«to -mark its dawn and its pro- 
gress, and to note those accidental circumstances which give it 
the final bias. Such speculations are pleasing and instructive, 
for they teach-us a more intimate knowledge of the human mind ; 
they show beyond the shadow of a doubt, that although genius 
may be torn from its natural bias by the circumstances in which 
it is placed, yet still it has its own peculiar form and colour; in 
short, that there are not only different.degrees, but different 
qualities of genius ; that’ one man has by nature mechanical dex- 
terity and another poetic fire; that one,has the keen sagacity re- 
quisite for the government of empires, and another the piercing 
clearness of the mathematics. Strange as the idea may seem it is 
corroborated by our experience of facts, and is even rendered 
more evident by analogy. We see that, every tree has its own 
peculiar fruit, and its own peculiar Midennie the vine can bear 
nothing but grapes, and the bloom of the orange can only wave 


upon the.orange-tree. Why should not this be the case with the 
human mind 2 
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Of Miss Walstein, in her earlier years we know but little ; she 
was born in London, but we have not been able to learn the pre- 
cise date of her birth, and were unwilling to fill up the void with 
conjectures, which might only serve to mislead those who sought 
for information. 
At an early age she was put under the tuition of Mrs. Dickons, } of 
and acquired some proficiency in the musical art; but a decided 3 to 
predilection for the diama put an end to her vocal studies. This F of 
love for the stage was too evident to be resisted, she determined the 
to try how far her wishes corresponded with her talents. She He 
went to ‘the Liverpool theatre, then under the management of | wh 
Mr. Aickin, and by him was encouraged to the trial. The part sec 
selected for her first appearance was Calista, and her success with pr 


the Liverpool audience was complete, and a liberal engagement 
the result. 


From Liverpool Miss Walstein emigrated with the same manager. Bs: pe 
to Edinburgh and Glasgow, and met with the same success as at 73g be 
first. Calista was still the favourite part, and was always chosen 4 vis 
for her debut. To this succeeded the characters of Lady Macbeth, @ 
Ophelia, and, indeed, all the first parts in the drama. z by 

Mr. Jones, the Dublin manager, now offered her very advan- ; of 
tageous terms, and, in consequence, she left Scotland, and, in pt 
DE - the winter of 1805, went to gather fresh laurels in the sister | fit 
Hy couutry. Here she became a great favourite ; perhaps, too, her § tr 
| personal charms contributed to establish her more firmly in the di 
public favour. M 
Encouraged by such continued success in the tragic department n 
she now ventured to tread the paths of comedy. Lady Teazle, p 
. _ Rosalind, and parts of a similar nature, followed in rapid succes- te 
sion; and in all she appears to have satisfied the public expec- al 
tation. n 

| Nine years thus rolled away, when she received proposals from 
the Committee of Drury Lane, and, in consequence, she made st 
her appearance in that theatre in the year 1814. Calista, as usual d 
with her, was chosen to make the first impression ; and if success ii 
is to be measured by results, she has been successful, for she has d 
t 


since that time constantly appeared upon the boards of Druy 


Lane. Ed. 
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MISC ELLANIES. 
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~POPISH BULL AGAINST PROPHANE DRESSING. 


In the year 1800 the Pope directed his attention to the looseness 
of fernale dress, and actually issued a Bull against it. He ascribed 
to it all the evils which afflicted Europe and depressed the church 
of Rome.—The short petticoats, and the scanty handkerchiefs of 
the ladies, were the teterrima belli causa, with all its mischiefs.— 
He says (we translate literally), ‘‘ The eye of a Christian can no 
where turn itself without encountering, abashed, the display of 
seductive charms in public and private ; ‘nay, the very temples are 
prophaned by these indecencies, &c. 

‘<The importance of this subject was deeply felt by Clement of 
Alexandria, who declares—‘ that women should on no account be 
permitted to appear before men in indecent apparel, lest the latter 
be led into temptation, and the former themselves be led into un- 
vighteousness when they attract the eyes of the other sex.’ 

‘«« His Holiness accordingly has strictly enjoined us to. repress, 
by fine, or corporal punishment, according to the circumstances 
of the case, these crying enormities; he directs too, that their 
punishment should be extended to such damsels, as though, at 
first sight they appear properly attired, are nevertheless decked in 
transparent robes, and with a voluptuous and magnificent attire 
display themselves in very seductive and tempting attitudes,— 
Moreover, fathers, husbands, heads of families, who weakly or 
negligently permit their wives, daughters, servants, &c. to tres- 
pass against these rules, shall not escape with impunity ; also all 
taylors, haberdashers, milliners, and men-milliners, hair-dressers, 
and others, who contribute to these enormities of dress, shall in 
no wise pass unpunished.” 

The Bull goes on to state, that ‘all priests, confessors, overy 
seers, church-wardens, and others, shall in no wise admit such 
delinquents to the Holy Supper, that they shall not allow women 

improperly dressed to enter the church, and if they come shall be 
driven out; and, if they resist, the higher powers shall be required 
to lend their aid.” 


This Bull is dated the 16th of October, 1900. 
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—_ anes anneal seoceieaeaeniasisiae=s 


HISTORY OF JOSEPH PIGNATA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE. 
[ Concluded from p- 8.] 


The fellow eagerly took the money, reached his sack from an 
oak, delivered up his loaf and ran away. This food which scarcely 
deserved the name of bread, was voraciously swallowed by the 
hungry wanderers. The happy prospect of soon reaching the end 
of their journey, made their scanty meal a luxury, with this hope 
they stretched themselves upon the grass.and slumbered. But un- 
easiness would not allow them to sleep more than an hour. They 
wondered that the man did not return, and began to be suspici- 


ous. Suspicion by degrees, was converted into fear. They rose, § 
and concealed themselves deep among the thickets. Happy was it | 


for them that they did so, for soon after, the peasant appeared in 
company with three officers of the Inquisition. He climbed to the 
summit of the hill, and began to call, “* Holla! Holla! Where are 
you who want to go to Riofiedo on horseback ? = 


Not receiving any answer he proceeded to search the country a 
round him, but Francis and Pignata crept still deeper into the a . 
thickets, where they remained securely till the sun had set. They 3 
then worked their way out, and chose the first road which they 4 


found. 


Ere long they were met by another peasant, who was returning : 


from his work, and was accompanied by a man of nm ap- 
pearance, muffled in a black mantle. 

«* Good evening !” said the peasant. ‘‘ Have you seen a cow 
this way ?”’ ‘ 

‘© No,” replied the wanderers, and passed on, as quick as they 


were able. Pignata was uneasy, and could not refrain from turn: | 


ing his head, when he saw that the peasant, and the man in the 
black mantle, were looking after him. ‘ihis was enoughto make 
him afraid. 


‘« Let us,” whispered he to Francis, ‘go into that wood on the 
left, All is not right here.” ) 
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Francis obeyed. The night grew darker, and they had not gone 
far, when they suddenly arrived at a broad river. 

‘© 1 must attempt to cross it” cried Pignata, ‘‘ be the conse- 
quence what it may. My heart tells me that we are in imminent 
danger.” 

They sprung boldly into the water, which reached no higher 
than their waists, and when they arrived at the opposite bank, 
they soon discovered that Pignata’s heart had not been a false 
prophet. . | 

“* Holla!” cried avoice. ‘ Did you observe nobody.” 

The voice ‘proceeded from a place where a fire was kindled, by 
the light of which, a small house, a bridge, and several men were 
discernable. | 

An answer was given from the wood above: ‘* Yes. They crept 
into the thickets.” 

*« Surround the mountain,’ 


,’ 


cried the voice below; ‘* and put 
the dogs upon their scent.”’ 

«*« At once a dreadful howling struck the ears of the trembling 
wanderers. Several blood-hounds ranged through the wood on 
the other side in every direction. ‘The Inquisition officers hal- 
looed and encouraged them. Pignata’s resolution forsook him. 
His knees tottered—he sunk to the earth ; and heard with horror, 
the continuance of the chace for four hours, now nearer,—now 
more remote,—every moment expecting that the hounds would 
trace him through the water. At length they ceased. The oflicers, 
muttering curses, returned with thé dogs to the house near the 
bridge. Pignata and Francis gently climbed the eminence, at the 
foot of which lay a small place, called La Scarpa. 

They had pursued their way between rows of olives for some 
hours, when they again met a fellow, who more resembled a spy 
than an honest man. 

“* Good morning !”’ cried he. ‘‘ Which way are you going ?” 

‘* To La Scarpa,’’ was the answer. 

‘* Perhaps to buy bread?” 

“* Right.” B 

‘© You are perhaps swineherds >"’ 

“© We are.” 


“* Where are your swine then ?” 
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«< At the foot of the hill.” 

«© So! A pleasant walk to you!”’ : 

He went, but not far. Soon after a heavy shower fell; and 
Francis took refuge under a tree, while Pignata crept into a thick 
hedge. The man returned, looked round for Pignata; was sur- 
prised to find Francis alone, and said, “ why don’t you go to La 
Scarpa ?"’ 

** Because it rains.”’. 

«« But you would be much more secure in yon chapel than under 
this tree.”’ 

«« It makes no difference to me.”’ 

‘© So! Well, good day to you!”’ 

He examined Francis once more from head to foot, and then 
ran towards La Scarpa. 

Immediately did our pilgrims look for a securer road. They 
forced their way through thickets, hedges, vineyards, and ditches 
till drenched with rain, and benumbed with cold, they safely reach- 
ed the summit of the hill, behind which lay Riofredo. Here they 
met a peasant’s family, which consisted of an old man, a youth, 
a young woman, and two boys. They had two asses with them, 
which they were coming to load with acorns. Pignata, urged by 
hunger, besought them for Heaven's sake, to give him and his 

companion a morsel of bread. 


“We have just eat our breakfasts,’’ replied the young man, 
«and have no bread left.” | 

Compassion sparkled in his eye while he uttered these words ; 
and, in the features of his companions, might be plainly read— 
It grieves us.that we cannot help you. 

Pignata shrugged his shoulders, raised his eyes towards heaven, 
and said ‘‘ Patience!” He was passing on,—a tear rose in the 
eye of the young woman,—she drew a small bunn from her pocket 
(which she had probably reserved as a treat for her children) and 
told one of the boys to give it to the strangers. Pignata snatched 
at it, and wanted to put money into the child’s hand; but the 
young man and woman would not allow it ;—they wished the 
wanderer’s safely at their journey’s end, and entered the wood. 

‘In truth,” cried Pignata, ‘ were I to confide in any one, it 
should be in these good people.” 
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He went with Francis into the thickets, collected dry wood, 
lighted a fire, and dried his clothes, while Francis roasted acorns, 
which hunger converted into chesnuts. 

When they had set awhile, the peasant’s family returned with 
their loaded asses. Pignata summoned resolution, rose, and ap- 
proached the youth. | 

“« Good friend,” said he, “ why did you forbid that boy to ac- 
| cept my money ?" 

_ <¢ Because,” replied the young man, “ we are not accustomed 
to be paid for what our hearts tell us it is right to do.” 





























“© Have all your countrymen such noble sentiments ’” 
“¢ Noble!” said the peasant, and smiled. 








‘* You inspire me with courage to beg a favour of you,” pro- 
~ ceeded Pignata. 





-  < If it be in my power, I'll grant it,"” continued he. 
| ‘«T am an unfortunate fugitive, pursued on every side. Have 
you not seen soldiers and officers of the Inquisition at Riofredo ?" 
F “‘ No,” returned the vouth. ‘* Those rascals dare not venture 
~ io shew themselves among us, lest we should beat them to death ; 
“4 for we here acknowledge no other master than the Marquis Drago." 
_ | «© Will you, then, shew me the shortest way to the Neapolitan 
~~ dominions ?" 
. «* With all my heart. Come boldly with me. When I first saw 
_ your long beards, J thought you were no better than you shouid 
> be; but, if you are unfortunate, I'll assist you’as far as I am able.” 
With renovated spirits, Francis and Pignata now followed the 
7% ass-driver, They descended the hill without impediment, when 
- \* their conductor turned to the right, and pointed out the Neapo- 
; ‘ | litan borders at a distance. . Pignata wished him to attend them 
1, ae | thither; but he excused himself, by saying he had a master, and 
e | could not prolong his stay. Pignata then offered to accompany 











et @ his grateful thanks with a piece of gold, but the worthy youth 
d © again refused it, « Drink my health with it,” said he. 
da Pignata was astonished at his extraordinary disinterestedness. 
1c | Deeply affected, he shook his hand, and said, with heart-felt gras 
1c (gy titude, “Thou art a good man. Do not distress me by refusing 
my money.” 
| The hind gazed at him ; and, seeing a tear in his eye, replied 
Vor. VI. N 
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with ardour—‘ You are an honest man. I take your money, and 


will keep it for your sake. I'll go with you to the borders, and — 
the asses may go to. the devil if they will. Come. If we mect | 


any Officers of the Inquisition, say you are swineherds, and leave 


_ the rest to me.” 


He now began to walk so quick, that they, with their wounded 
feet, could scarcely keep pace with him. In the valley they ar- 
rived at a cross-road.. “‘ Here,” said he, “ is the greatest danger, 
fur there are generally spies at the imill on the right: but come 
with me, and don’t be afraid. The small house yonder belongs 
to the constable, Colonna, ‘where. vou will find soldiers ; but they 


- are Neapolitans, who are stationed there on account of the corn 


which is carried out of the country, and will not molest you.— 
We are now at the borders.” 

With these words he pointed to a broad and deep moat, and 
put some planks together, that the fugitives might pass over. He 
then kissed Pignata on the forehead, shook his hand, and wished 
him the Almighty's blessing. Pignata held his hand. ‘* What is 
thy name?” demanded he. “ Scipio,’ answered the worthy 
peasant, and departed. 

Pignata thought of Scipio Africanus, who once did so much for 
Rome: and whose name-sake had to-day saved a Roman. He 
now crossed the moat, threw himself upon the Neapolitan. soil, 
kissed the earth, raised his eyes brimful of tears towards Heaven, 


and sung—He praise thee, Ok, Lord! Francis, in a low tone, | | 


joined in his devotion. Having finished their prayer, they went 
to the neighbouring house and refreshed themselves. The soldiers 
tormented them with a hundred questions; but they answered 
carelessly, and at last in a tone of defiance ; on which they were 
left in peace. 

They slept for a few hours, and then pursued their way, some- 
times on foot, sometimes on hired asses, to Vezzano. Here Pig- 
nata parted with honest Francis, by whom he sent a letter to his 
Sabine friend. He then rewarded him as well as his means would 


allow; embraced him, and recommended him to the care of || 


Heaven. 
At Vezzano, where Pignata considered himself in perfect safety, 


he resolved to rest for a few days, and return thanks in God: | 
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temple for his miraculous deliverance. One morning, while at 
mass, he espied a nobleman, whom he had formerly seen at Rome, 
and who seemed to observe him very attentively; but did not re- 





cognize him, for his long beard and peasant’s dress sufficiently 
a disguised him. After mass, the nobleman approached him, seized 
@ his arm, and said, ‘“ Sir, the constable, Colonna, in whose ser- 








7? 


| = vice I am,. wishes to know who you are. | 
2 Sir,” replied Pignata, in a vulgar dialect, ‘‘ I should suppose 
it easy to discover that I am a peasant.” 

«« Not so,” returned the other, ‘‘ we know that at the inn you 
. 4" asked for a private-room, a bed, pen, ink, and paper ; that you 
= washed your feet with rose-water, and rubbed your body with 
~* essences; none of which things are done by peasants in this 
country.” Pignata, finding that no denial could avail, addressed 
the nobleman by his name ; and required his word of honour that 
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he would not betray him. ‘The nobleman was still more inquisi- 
tive; examined the stranger from head to foot, but could aot re- 
collect his features. | 

y |  ** Willingly,” said he, ‘* do I pledge you my word of honour, 
and my master’s also, But now let me repeat my question—Who 
r |e are you?” 
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e = «Jam Pignata?” , 

, «| At these words the astonished nobleman threw his arms round 
4 2 Pignata’s neck. 

I . “*. Gracious God '” cried he, ‘* how was it possible to escape 
| the innumerable bloodhounds who are pursuing you on every 
ame side 2” : . | 

; He immediately conducted him to the constable, who received 
him kindly, and rejoiced to see the remarkable man, who had, for 
a month, engrossed the conversation of Rome. He, however, ad- 
_—) vised him not to remain long in Vezzano ; for, if enquiry were 





| made, he could not oppose the Inquisition. 

is ¥ <* Against any other tribunal,” said he, ‘* 1 would willingly 
i ; protect you; but the Inquisition—you understand me. In future; 
of - act your part more natarally at inns, that you may not excite 


curiosity.” | 
\, At his departure the constable advised him to go to the nearest 
|; 4) port, and embark for Venice; which advice the fugitive resolved 
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to follow; but, when he had left Vezzano, and counted his money, 7 
he found that he could not accomplish his intentions without a ~ 
further supply ;. he determined, therefore, to have recourse toa | 


cousin, who lived at a little place on the Neapolitan borders ; 
and, till he reached it, to assume the character of a pilgrim on 
his way to our Lady of Loretto. After various adventures, he at 
length one evening reached the place where his cousin resided, 
It was twilight as he entered it, for the first time since his ninth 
year, when he was present at the ceclebration of her marriage, 
The impressions of childhood are not so easily effaced as those of 
riper years. He had still a faint idea of the situation in which the 
house stood, and knocked at a venture. He was not mistaken. 
A maid opened the door—‘* My master js not at home,” said she, 
‘* but my mistress is.” 

Pignata sent for her ;—said he had a letter for her husband, 
whose return he would wait; and begged permission, in the 
mean time, to rest himself in the kitchen. This permission was 
not, as it seemed, very willingly granted ; more especially as he 
did not produce the letter when it was demanded. A lovely gir), 
about seventeen years of age, appeared, who, as well as her 
mother, surveyed Pignata with an air of suspicion, for they both 
fancied him to be a robber in disguise. Pignatasecretly smiled at 
their distrust, and turned the conversation to his cousin’s family, 
with the request that she would give him some information re- 
specting it. 

_ The good woman soon became talkative, for this was a subject 
on which her heart also spoke. 

s* Alas !”” began she, ‘‘ you tear my wounds again open. I was 
married to one who lived far from my native home, and this sepa- 
ration alone sometimes clouds my domestic happiness. Last 
summer, one of my cousins, who is a priest, travelled from 
Vienna to Rome, and took my old sister-in-law with him to Ger- 
many. Another cousin, who is a layman, the only near relation 
1 now have in Italy, is in the prisons of the Inquisition at Rome, 
for crimes which he is said to have committed at the house of one 


Gabrieli, Him, too, I shall probably never see, till we meet in 
Paradise,” 
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This narrative was accompanied by sighs and tears. The men- 
tion of his old mother almost broke Pignata’s heart. 
-«€ Cecilia!’ said he, stretching forth his hand. The worthy 


woman was astonished when she heard her Christian name. 


_€ Cecilia, protector of my happy infancy, I am that poor cousin 
who, by half a miracle, have escaped from my confinement.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, ere the mother and daugh- 
ter were hanging on his neck. The master of the house, too, 
arrived soon after the discovery ; and the whole family vied with 
each other in evincing by their attentions the heart-felt interest 
which they took in his fate. He was, for the sake of security, 
lodged in a private room ; his beard was cut, and he was supplied 
with new clothes and clean linen. 

While he was here he received the last account of his wretched 
friend, Alfonsi.’ A man, who had lately left Rome, related, that 
the Holy Tribunal had been so cruel, as to have his broken leg 
attended to with all possible care, in order to torment him the 
longer and more severely afterwards ; that his wife, when she 
learnt his dreadful fate, and found that her last gleam of hope 
had vanished, was taken ill, refused all assistance, and died ; 
lastly, that the pursuit of Pignata was still continued with obsti- 
nate perseverance, and the Inquisition were resolved that their 
search should extend even beyond the sea. His cousin, therefore, 
advised him to embark immediately for Venice, more especially as 
he would find his brother there, during Carnival. His passage 
was agreed for, and he himself amply provided with money. 
Having regained his strength, by the affectionate attentions of 
his worthy relatives, he tore himself from their tender em- 
braces, and hastened to the port, where he was received by the 
captain of the vessel, who knew him by the name of Philip di 
Vechi. 

The captain only waited for a favourable wind, and Pignata 


' was to stay at his house till the time of his departure, the expence 


of which had been already agreed upon and — by the fugitive’s 
generous cousin. ; 

We now meet with a psichological phenomenon in Pignata’s 
character. He was like many a merchant, who, when he com- 
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Mences business, speculates deeply, and often risks his little capi- 


tal ; but as soon as he has gained a considerable fortune, becomes 7 


more cautious ; and when he has ships at sea, trembles at every 
cloud. Pignata, who, when surrounded by perils, had evinced 
60 much courage, resolution, and presence of mind, who might 
flatter himself with the pleasing idea of having surmounted every 
difficulty, lost all those qualities during the very first night that 
he passed at the captain’s house. He tossed upon his couch in 
agony, created difficulties, trembled lest the wind should be averse 
for several weeks, or lest any accident should betray him ; in 
short, he so entirely lost his firmness, that, next morning, under 
pretence of going to mass, he fled, without communicating to 
his astonished relatives any motive for such strange proceeding. 
He left behind him a chest of fruit, hams, &c. intended as a pre- 
sent to his brother, journeyed, without knowing what he wanted, 
through the kingdom of Naples, and passed over to Messina. 
Even here, too, he was attacked by strong symptoms of cow- 
ardice ; for, one day, having met a man in the street, whom he 


had formerly seen at Rome, but who now passed without even , 


casting a look at him, he conceived he was no longer safe in any 
part of Italy, and formed chimerical projects of spending the re- 
mainder of his life in Persia. . He- left Sicily as soon as possible, 
and returned to Policastro, whence he took the road to the 
Appenines. 


He was here one night attacked by a banditti, who beat him 
till he was nearly dead, robbed him of every thing, and left him 
senseless, till violent pain recalled him to life, when he found 
himself covered with blows, and deprived of his clothes. It was 
night ; a light at a distance encouraged him to exert the remnant 
of his strength: he crept towards it, and found a shepherd's hut, 
where he was kindly received. His wounds were bathed with 
warm wine, his body wrapped in sheep-skins, and a bow! of milk 
placed before him. The night's repose upon fresh hay ia some 
measure revived him. In the morning the compassionate shep- 
herds gave him a loaf and a flask of milk, and shewed him the 
road to Otranto. | 


Not far from the gates of that town he was met by a priest. 


‘ 
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Pignata approached with humility, and besought him to bestow a 
trifle on him. - 

«¢ What country do you belong to?’’ demanded the priest. 

«J am a Roman,” answered Pignata. 

«« Every one,” rejoined the priest with a cheerful smile, “‘ wha 
comes from Rome is welcome to me, for through worthy friends 
and powerful patrons I have made my fortune there.” 

With these words he put his hand into his pocket for some 
money. ‘‘ Did you,” proceeded he, in his talkative way, ‘‘ know 
Cardinal Basadonna ?”’ 

Struck by the name, Pignata cried with fire—< he was my first 
benefactor. I was many years his secretary.” 

“‘You!” cried the astonished priest. ‘“‘ Secretary to Cardinal 
Basadonna!—For Heaven’s sake—who are you ?’’—He examined 
him more attentively.—‘‘ Gracious God !—Is it possible ?—Those 
features—Sir—is not you name Pignata ?” 

This worthy priest, by Pignata’s recommendation, had been 
appointed canon of Otranto. At that-time he brought his patron 
a cake of raisins and some hams, the produce of his native coun+ 


Bi _ try; and wished, in spite of his poverty, to add a purse to his 


present. Pignata accepted the raisins, but refused his money, 
and thus, without it, gained the good will of a man, whom Fate 
had destined to be a greater benefactor in the time of need. The 
generosity, which, in his situation at that time, cost him so little, 
was now repaid with interest. 

The priest seemed overjoyed in being able to pay a debt which 
his heart had never forgotten. He conducted Pignata to his 
house, gave him meat and clothes, paid for his passage in a 
vessel just about to sail for Vallona, provided him with every re- 
quisite, and at his departure put a purse into his hand: ‘ Ace 
cept now,” said he, ‘* what eight years since you so generously 
refused.” 


The vessel at first proceeded with a favourable wind, but was 
soon afterwards, driven by a storm to Zara in Dalmatia. Pignata 
was become wiser by calamity, and renouncing his visions re- 
specting Persia, resolved once more to take his passage for Venice. 
He left the vessel which had brought him hither, and went in 
search of another bound for Venice. He was directed to one 
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whieh had also been compelled by the tempest to take refuge in 


the port of Zara. ‘he first thing which he saw on the deck was | : 
the chest of fruit intended for his brother. He looked round with @ 
astonishment, and perceived he was in the very ship from which @ 


his panic had driven him into the wide world. 

The clothes which he had received at Otranto, and the beard 
which he had again allowed to grow, hindered the captain’s dis- 
covering a stranger who had only been a few hours ‘under his 
roof. pa oe 

After a dangerous voyage the vessel reached Venice, where 


Pignata’s brother received him with inexpressible‘delight, and @ 
took him, after Carnival, to Germany. His:old mother was still 7 


alive—I am not so bold’as to attempt a delineation of their 
Weeting. Cr 

The Pope kept his word, and pursued him even to this remote 
corner. In consequence of the Nuntio’s application at Vienna, 
requisitions were sent to Graetz, where he resided, and the Prince 
of Eckenberg could: not protect him. His brother's house was 
one day suddenly surrounded by soldiers, and Pignata narrowly 
escaped. 


He wandered for some time through Germany, and was often 


in difficulty from his ignorance of the language. He searched in 
vain for a resting-place, and was on the point of sailing from 
Hamburgh to England, and from thence to India, when he acci- 


dentally became acquainted with a painter called Meyer, who gave | @ 
him letters of recommendation to Hanover. He then became # 


Italian secretary to the Duke of Zelle, at whose death he in- 


herited a considerable pension. He died at Hanover in the year _ 


1724; and was, even at his advanced age, a handsome, obliging, 
and sensible man. 


It is a trait in his character, which is worthy of admiration, a 
that, notwithstanding papal persecution, and though he at length 5 
found the repose he had so long sought after in a Protestant 3 
country, he never changed his religion. He thought such revenge 
childish, and unworthy of a philosopher. 
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The Collector.—No. XVI. 





“* Sparsa collegi.” y 





1. BLUNDERS OF PAINTERS, &c. * 


Ixsupicious representations of sublime or serious subjects, 
have often been unintentionally productive of pictures highly 
Indicrous : of this a striking example occurs in a ‘* A History of 
the Bible,” adorned with plates, in one of which the following: 
text of the seventh chapter of St. Matthew, verse the third, is 
illustrative: ‘‘ And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye?’? The state of these two men is thus delineated by the 
artist : one of them has in his eye a complete castle, with a moat 
and its appurtenances ; and, in the eye of the other, sticks a large 
beam, like the girder of a house. 

Antiquarian Repertory, 1. 20. 


bi Another instance of absurd composition may be met with in 
y a the Military State of the Ottoman Empire, written by the Count de 
* Marsigli, member of the Royal Academies of Paris and Mont- 
. ‘ pelier, and of the Royal Society of London. ‘This gentleman, 
> desirous of conveying the idea that he had thoroughly investigated 
. % his subject, used the common metaphor of having “ sifted it to 
i. mmm the bottom ;”” his artist has endeavoured in a vignette, literally to 
| aa express this by delineating the operation, and has therefore repre- 
m i" sented the Count in a full-dress coat, hat and feather, tie-wig, 
. 4 and jack-boots,’ shaking through a small sieve, supported by a 
2 a triangle, little Turkish soldiers of all denominations, many of 
x, 4 whom appear on the ground in a confused heap; camels, horses 
3 and their riders, cannons and cannon-balls, all tumbling pro- 
n, a miscuously one over the other. On the opposite side of the pic- 
th 4 ture are some soldiers and perriwigged officers looking on, as at 
ot an ordinary occurrence, 
ge Ibid. vol. I. p. 20. 


There is a singular.defect in Vandyke's whole-length picture of 
Charles I. in armour, both the gauntlets being drawn for the 
right hand. When the picture was in the Wharton collection, 


* Vide Theatrical Inquisitor, vol, IJ. p. 31. 
Vor, VI. O 
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old Jacob Tonson, who had remarkably ugly legs, was finding 
fault with the two gauntlets; upon which Lady Wharton said, 
‘¢ Mr. Tonson, why might not one man have two right hands, as 
well as another two left legs ?’”—Till 1 saw this anecdote, as re- 
lated by Horace Walpole, I was at a loss to comprehend what 
Pope intended by the two following lines in the Dunciad : 

** With arms expanded Bernard rows his state, 

And left-legged Jacob seems to emulate."’—B. II. v. 67. 

These lines were afterwards thus altered : 

<‘ With legs-expanded Bernard urged the race, 
_ And seem'd to emulate great Jacob's pace.” 

Warton has inserted the first couplet in his edition, and as he 
has an annotation upon it, probably was not acquainted with its 
meaning. 

™ , Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature. 
A drawing of the story of Sir Philip Sydney refusing the water 


offered him on the field of battle, and ordering it to bé given toa s 


wounded soldier, was made by the late Mr. Mortimer; and, after 
his death, engraved by Bartolozzi. Bartolozzi was an inimitable 
engraver, but, solely occupied by the effect, he did not always 
consider the story of his picture. He observed that the fore- 


ground was rather bold, and therefore in the proof-print, he put . 
a copious stream of water running at the feet of Sir Philip’s horse. 7 
This certainly rendered it more picturesque, but it was afterward: © 


altered. 


About theyear 1765 a white partridge was shot by a Mr. 4 
Rogers, of “Meole, in Shropshire; and, being sent to London, § 
was given to the late Mr. Pugh to make a painting of. Mr. Pugh 
was a painter, and a good one, but no sportsman; he therefore : 
painted an oak, and ingeniously placed the partridge upon one of :. 
its branches. When told that partridges always sat on the ground, & 
he said, ‘‘ That might be, but it looked so much the more pic- F 


turesque to have a landscape in the back-ground that he would 
not alter it; for an extraordinary bird ought to have an extraor- 
dinary situation ; it exalted him above his fellows.’ 


Keysler, in his account of the collection of pictures at the castle 
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of Ambras, in the Tyrol, notices several ridiculous mistakes of 
painters. In the Adoration of the Wise Men of the East, by Hol- 
bein, the infant Jesus has a rosary in his hand; and about the 
necks of the three kings hang the insignia of the order of the 
Golden Fleece. In another picture, by Titian, which represents 
Christ breaking bread at Emmaus, two of the disciples are habited 
as pilgrims, and one of them has a chaplet; the Imperial arms 
are displayed on the hangings of the room; the bread on the 
table is as thick as a common household loaf; the drinking vessels 
are glass chalices, and the waiter has a hat and feather. 


















In the 17th century, among other paintings which adorned the 
great church at Haerlem,. was one of Abraham offering up his son 
Isaac, which exceeded all the rest in every respect but the design ; 
this, however, was of true Dutch invention, for the patriarch 
was represented as shooting at Isaac with a large horse-pistol, 
when, just as he is about to discharge it, a little cherub descends 
and makes water in the priming-pan. Bishop Burnet, speaking 
of Holland, one .day, to King William, said, he had seen a 
curiosity in that country, which he believed was not to be equalled 
in the whole world. His Majesty being desirous to know what it 
was, the bishop mentioned this picture. The king smiled; and 
when he next visited Holland, caused it to be removed. 












- 


To conclude these instances of accidentally ludicrous pictures, 
IT shall just mention one which a gentleman of veracity assured 
me he saw at the “ Exposition des Tableaux,” at Paris. The 
subject was the death of the Dauphin, which the painter had 
treated in the manner following :—On a field-bed, decorated with 
all those fluttering ornaments of which the French are so fond, 
lay the Dauphin, pale and emaciated ; by it stood the Dauphiness, 
weeping over him in the affected attitude of an opera-dancer :— 
she was attended by her living children; and, in the clouds, 
hovering over them, were the Duke of Burgundy, their deceased 
son, and two embryos, the product of as many miscarriages. 
The angel-duke was quite naked, except that the order of Saint 
Esprit was thrown over his shoulders. 


Antiquarian Repertory, vol. I. p. 20. 
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2.—THE BRITISH APOLLO. 


I Have in my possession a collection of papers published peri- 
odically in 1708-9, and intituled, ‘* The British Apollo, or curi- 
ous Amusements for the Ingenious,’’ professing to ‘* answer all 
lawful questions in divinity, philosophy, &c.’’ From a mass of 
absurd queries, and solutions equally absurd, the following are 
selected as specimens of the important problems therein solved, 
and the talents of the conductors, many of whom it is boasted, 
** are persons of quality, and men of the brightest parts.”.—The 
first, which speaks but little in favour of the delicacy of the lady 


the proposer, alludes to a curious custom which appears to have | 


been prevalent at that period; but not having as yet entered, into 
the ‘* holy estate’ of matrimony, I am unable to say whether it 
still exists : | 


“© Query.—I am a young woman about 20 years of age, and | 


have been about marrying a long time ; but now the match is 
made up, my mother is daily instructing me how to behave my- 
self, particularly the first night; telling me I must lie in my 
gloves all night, which I much abhor, and have from my child- 
. hood. Now, Apollo, I desire to know whether I may genteely 
go to bed without them. I desire your answer between this and 
next Friday come seven-night, or else it will be to no purpose. 
Your servant, Su n Hin - 


«« Answer.—Since it is the custom and fashion to go into the | 
bridal bed with ‘gloves on, we think it not genteel to go to | 
the bridal-bed with gloves on, we think it not genteel to go to 
bed without. Besides, we judge it necessary to exercise this pre: | 
liminary piece of self-denial, to inure you to greater, which you z 
must expect after. We mean not this by way of reflexion or dis- i 
couragement, for you must expect to encounter much greate! 


difficulties in every condition of life.” 
No. 80.—Friday, Nov. 12, 1708. 
“ Query.—Since Apollo's pny friend, as far as I know, 
I hope, at this time, he'll shew himself so 
By answering the question which here I have sent, 
By which he will greatly give me content. 
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The question is this—why our stage is so dull? 
For each actor appears (like me) a numscull.” 
« Ausw.—All Europe can’t shew such performance of parts, 
Nor French, nor {talian, can match their deserts ; 
For action or motion, for gesture or tread, 
“For emphasis, cadence, and all can be said. 
If this will not serve to secure from reflection, 
Tis not from their fault ;—but your want of percep- 
tion.”"—No, 35.—Wednesday, June 9, 1708. 


«* Query.—Gentlemen, I having been lately invited to an ac- 
quaintance’s house to dance country-dances, one of the company 
began the new Fegaries. I being a stranger to most of the com- 
}pany, sat down, and desired to be excused for that dance, so all 
the company said it was very ill-bred to leave off so. I desire 
your opinion thereof.—Cordelia.”’ 


«© Answer.—Madam, we would believe you were so well satisfied 


in the conduct of your acquaintance, that they would admit none 

but civil company; if so, it was not a very agreeable temper to 
-be the only person that excepted against that dance; it being 
a tacit reflection on the rest of the ladies.” 


No. 117.—Wednesday, March 23, 1709. 

** Query——From whence did the saying arise of nine taylors 
making a man ?”’ 

“* Answer.—It happened (no matter in what year) that eight 
» taylors having finished considerable pieces of work at a certain 
person of. quality’s house, and receiving the money due for the 
same, a virago Servant-imaid of the house observing them to be 
but slender built animals, and in their mathematical postures on 
their shop-board appearing but:so many pieces of men,. resolved 
to encounter and pillage them on the road. The better to com- 
pass her design, she procured a very terrible great black-pudding, 
which (having waylayed them) she presented at- the breast of the 
foremost. They mistaking this prop of life for that instrument of 
death, a blunderbuss, readily yielded up their money; but she, 
not contented with that, severely disciplined them with a cudgel 
she carried in the other hand, all which ¢hey bore with a philo- 
_Sophical resignation. Thus, eight not being able to deal with 
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one woman, by consequence could not make a man, on which 
account a ninth is added. °Tis the opinion of our curious vir. 
tuosos, that this want of courage arises from their immoderate 
eating of cucumbers, which too much refrigerates their blood, 
However, to their eternal honour be it spoken, they have been } 
often known to encounter a sort of cannibals, to whose assault , 
they are often subject ; not fictitious, but real man-eaters ; and x 
that with a lance but two inches long ; nay, and although the; 
go armed no farther than their middle-finger.” 


No. 30.—Friday, May 21, 1708. 


3.—NEWSPAPERS. 
One of the earliest country newspapers was printed by a man h 
named Moggridge, who used to insert the intelligence from York- ¥ 
shire under the head of Foreign News !"’ a 


4.—TOM BROWN’S “ TABLE-TALK.” 


Tne author of “* The Whole Duty of Man” concealed his name. A 
perhaps vanity in that. 


A patriot is generally made by a pique at Court. 3 

Nothing is so imperious as a Fellow of College upon his ows 4 
dunghill ; nothing so despicable abroad. 

How apt are we to flatter ourselves, and overlook our own in- J 
firmities! A drunkard thanks God that he has no sacrilege to | 
answer for. ' a 

A woman that tells you she'll cry out, and a man that threaters | 
to cut your throat, will both be worse than their words. é 

A Protestant wonders how it is possible for a man to be such 4 
a sot as to believe all the stuff of Popery. A Papist wonders how ‘ 
any man in his senses can dissent from his church. 

Vanity is stronger than a woman's lust. If a lord were stronget 
than a porter, a woman would be in the. right on't. 

Vice passes safely under the mask of devotion; as, during the 
Jate war, French wine, under another name, escaped the Custom- 
house. 


The condition of a slave is infinitely better than that of a harlot. 
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et because she now and then sups with a lord at the Rose, keeps 

maid she never gives wages to, and lies in fine lodgings she 
mever pays for, she thinks herself a happy creature. 

‘Tis hard to part with an ill-custom? A would rather 

eep his palsy than leave off tobacco. 

A Pindarick Muse is a muse without her stays on. 

A little learning makes a man vain. A great deal renders a 

nan modest. . 

A wise man will answer an objection before it is made. Treba- 
tius, whenever he met a creditor, never gave him time to dun 
him, but was sure to anticipate him. <‘‘ Well, faith, honest 
friend,” seys he, ‘‘ I am to blame, but thou shalt have thy 
money next week.” 

The Society for promoting the reformation of manners,—what 
have they done after all their noise and sermons, and the thanks 
of those wqrshipful tools, the Grand Jury of Middlesex ?—They 
have forced a few poor whores to shift their quarters *. 

Men are affected with any loss according to their different 
genius and temper. When a country fellow was told t’other day 
that the Dutch had laid a great part of their country under water, 
he was only concerned at the loss of so much hay. 

A certain man admired the wise institution of the Sabbath — 
the very breaking of it keeps half the villages about London. 

Tom Brown's Works, vol. I. p. 155. 


5.—HARRY HIGDEN. 

Tit last number of the Theatrical Inquisitor contains some 
Memorandums of Ben Johnson's, shewing the great assistance he 
derivéd from wine-bibbing in the composition of several of his 
plays ; and doubtless many poets, from Anacreon downwards, 
_have owed much of their inspiration to the juice of the grape. 
Instances may, however, be cited of a very contrary effect pra- 
duced by the use of wine, particularly in the case of the facetious 


* For ‘ Reformation of Manners,” read Suppression of Vice; and this de- 
scription of the *¢ Society”’ of the 17th century will be found to give as just an 
idea of the achidvements of the British Inquisition in the 19th. 
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Harry Higden, who, in 1693, produced a comedy called the War, | 

Widow, or’ Sir Noisy Parrot. Now, authors are said generally ’ 
to draw their own portraits, or at least to insert-in their work: 4 
what they themselves have a particular fondness for, and Harry, 3 





being much addicted to: convivial and social delights, accordingly @ 
introduced so many drinking scenes in his comedy, that the per. 7 Pr 
formers got drunk before the conclusion of the third act, ani ae Alle, 
being unable to proceed with the representation, were obliged to z 
dismiss the audience. Of the behaviour of the bear-garden critic 4 
(as he calls them) on this occasion he strongly complains in his 3 
preface.—Vide Biog. Dram. art. Higden. 


| Pam 

















O 
6.—FILCHUM CANTUM. of? 
Can any of the readers of the Theatrical Inquisitor inform me } - 
who was the author of a pamphlet published in the year 1749, truc 
with the following remarkable title-page ; or who were the several’ 9% and 
personages therein alluded to ? eB you 
THE } 4 
HISTORY = 
OF 
FILCHUM CANTUM ; 7H per 
OR, A q we 
Merry and diverting Dialogue between Apollo a Senator, and . as t 
Foolish Harry, Silly Billy, a Griffin, a Printer, a Spider-Killer, ) 4 ‘q 
a Jack-Ass, the Sonorous Guns of Ludgate, and St. Sepulcre's q , 
Great Bell. e 4 im 
Necessary to be read by all, of whatever degrees, ages, or “pis | 
sexes, and more especially by all who read the news-papers, this ag the 
_ being a key to all. | | FB tor 
Wisdom will exult over folly. 4 en 
Constat Ratio. ba 
Foolish Harry’s new Lesson. 
Vim vi repellere licet. 5 ” 
Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own © 
Conceit.—Prov. : hu 
When Shakspeare, Jonson, Fletcher, ruled the stage, Ee tre 


They toak so bold a freedom with the age, 
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That there was a knave or fool in town, 
Of any note, but had his picture shewn.—Roch. 
PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
By J. G. Gent. a Moral Philosopher. 
LONDON : 
Printed for R. Viney, and T. Smith, at the Bible in Canon 
Alley, St. Paul's Church Yard; to be had at all Booksellers and 
Pamphlet Shops in London and Westminster. 1749. 
Price Sixpence. 


— 


: 7.—QUIN IN CHAMONT. 

Qury's dress in this character is thus described by the authors 
® of The Dramatic Censor, 1770: 
| Jt will perhaps scarcely be credited, yet is most solemnly 
ie true, that we have seen Mr. Quin, when at least sixty years old, 
* | and of such corpulence as to weigh twenty stone, roll on for the 
- young Chamont in the Orphan, in a suit of clothes heavy enough 
for Othello ; a pair of stiff-topped white gloves, then only worn 
by attendants on a funeral ; an old-fashioned major-wig, and black 
stockings; yet, odd as this external appearance may seem, his 
performance was not one jot less so; and, without exaggeration, 
# we may assert, that there never was any thing so like burlesque 
D) as this veteran's dronish apology for the juvenile soldier.”’ 
9 Dramatic Censor, vol. II. p. 58. 

Ve es at the idea of a fat old fellow of sixty performing the | 
Mics Chamont in such a dress as is above described. Yet, 
is this a whit more ridiculous than what is continually seen on 
i the stage at present? For instance, in All in the Wrong, Wrough- 
ton, who, to say the least, is somewhat past the hey-day of youth, 
enacts Sir John Restless! * To all who are acquainted with the 





* On the 20th of January, when Miss Walstein made her first appearance 
in Lady Restless, Wroughton acted Sir John, and Elliston Beverley; yet, a 
day or two afterwards, we were told by a sixpenny critic, that ‘ Elliston, i 
Sir John! was much more inclined to play thé indifferent than the jealous 
husband,” &c. &c. Examples innumerable might be produced to.prove the 
frequency of this kind of criticism; but to any one who is acoustomed to 
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play, the bare mention of this must be sufficient to point out its 
absurdity. In the School for Scandal old Bob Palmer performs Sir 
Benj. Backbite; and Maddocks, who I suppose was born about 
the year 1700, appears foremost in the group of Charles Surface’s 
youthful companions. Charles certainly is supposed to associate 
with men who have at least the appearance of gentility, but is 
the play, as performed at Drury Lane, the circle of his friends at 








the convivial board (with one or two exceptions) appear likea @ 
set of “‘ base, vulgar wretches, and mechanical,’ who would dis- A 


grace the mcrest pot-house, 
Great Ormond Street, ar Dancrez, Jun. 
February 6, 1815. 


peruse the theatrical strictures in the daily and weekly papers they must t+ 


wholly unnecessary. One remarkable instance, however, is so much in point, | 


that I must not omit noticing it.—The ‘‘ Constant Couple” was advertised lor 
representation at Drury Lane on Saturday, 3d Oct. 1805, but was postpone’ 
in consequence of the illness of Mr. Elliston. Nevertheless, a paper of tht 
next morning contained the followmg account of the performance. 
Vide Monthly Mirror, Oct. 1805. 
‘« Last night Farquhar’s sprightly comedy of the Constant Couple was mov 
laboriously and. successfully murthered at this theatre. Elliston tame 


the guiety of Sir Harry Wildair with a felicity which they who admire suc _ 


doings can never sufficiently extol. The sprightly knight was, by Elliston’ 
earc, reduced to a figure of as little fantastic vanity as could be shewn ly 
Tom Errand in Beau Clincher’s clothes. Beau Clincher himself was qui 
lost in.Jack Bannister ; it was Bannister, not the Clincher of Farquhar, the! 
the representation continually suggested to the audience. Miss Mellon was ui: 
an unupleasing representative of Angelica. But criticism has not lgnguas? 
severe cnough to mark as it deserves the impertinence of Barrymore's pr: 
suming to put himself forward in the part of Colonel Standard. We were le« 
offended, though it was impossible to be much pleased, with Dowton’s « 


tempt to enact Alderman Smuggler, .But the acting was altogether ver} a 


oe: eee 


The 3d Number of the Theatrical Inquisitor contains a specimen of a simila! 
erutique, extracted from the J/orning Herald; the writer of which appears 


- have seen a play that was not acted! and to bave heard a song encored (he! 
wus not SUN once. 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

You have already noticed the performance of Miss O'Neill in 
the character of Juliet: allow me, without trenching on your 
own privilege of criticism, to make a very few observations on 

the present performance of it. 
| In Act IV, se. 5. the Friar, on the supposition of Juliet’s death, 
saysS— 

«¢ And, as the custom is, 
‘« In all her best array bear her to church.” 


Yet we find her in procession, and in the tomb, in a sort of 
€ 


undress grave-clothes. 

At the tomb Romeo says— 

‘© Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty— 

Thou art not conquer’'d—beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And Death's pale flag is not advanced there.”’ 

So says Shakspeare; but Juliet comes from the tomb with “a 
clout upon that head which late its jewels wore ;’’ and with a lip 
and cheek like Margaret's grimly ghost, as if— 

** Death's pale flag were advanced there.” 

Miss O'Neill's pronunciation is so correct, her conception of 
language so chaste, that it is with much hesitation I venture to 
ask whether, in the line— 

, ** As in a vault an ancient Receptacle,” 
Shakspeare did not intend to throw back the emphasis on the 
syllable Re ?—I perfectly agree with her mode of placing it on 
cept as most classical in prose, and certainly most agreeable to 
the genius and derivations of our language; but, in her manner 
_ Of giving it, where it is placed in Skakspeare, her own ear will 
tell her ‘ the’ blank verse halts for it.”’ 

In thus hazarding an hint to Miss O’Neill I cannot fear that 
such good sense as her’s can be offended ; and in the highest 
admiration of talents which are likely to form a new and happy 
‘ epoch in dramatic history, subscribe. myself, Mr. Editor, her and 
your very hurable Servant, 


Tacunicus. 
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MIRVA. 
AN EASTERN TALE. BY MRS. ISAACS, 


In a remote nation of the East, the beautiful Princess Mirva 
lived, and was destined to reign. The amiable queen, her 
mother, died in giving birth to her daughter, and the great 
sovereign, her father, survived his consort but a few months, 
‘Thus was the little Mirva, ere yet conscious of her loss, deprived 
by death of both her parents, and left to reign over a vast extent 
of a populous country, with no paternal hand to guide her steps 
in the path of truth and virtue. She was reared by attendants, 


who, interested and. avaricious, flattered her foibles instead of 
correcting them. 


Mirva was beautiful in person, but her manners corresponde:! 
not with an exterior so fair; taught to imagine herself all that 
was wise and charming, she fancied only mankind formed to de 
her homage, and imagined herself superior to the rest of the 
world. She delighted in the servile adulation of flattery, because - 


her ears were assailed with no converse but of herself and her own 
greatness. Her mind, though naturally strong and capable of 
receiving good impressions, was, by this pernicious vice, gradually 
enfeebled ; the powers of the understanding were weakened, and 
she who might, by a right education, have been made an orna- 
ment of the world, was sunk into insignificancy and supinenes:. 
Having acquired no taste for those amusements or employments 
that required exertion, her time was spent in total indolence, and 
as she grew in years she left the whole guidance of the state to 
crafty and interested ministers, who oppressed the people and 
dealt out justice with a partial hand, while the wretched subjects 
groaned under their bondage to obtain redress of their wrongs. 


Their loud complaints and bitter repinings reached not the ear of | 


their sovereign: In ease and luxury she thought not of the 
misery of her subjects. Extended on a rich sofa, listening to the 
soft tones of enchanting music, playing those airs best calculated 
to encourage the luxurious indolence in which she reposed. She 
was lulled to rest by the sweetest strains played by the finest 
musicians of the East. The day was passed in sloth, and the 
nights were devoted to pleasure ; crowds of courtiers were assemi- 
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bled to compliment and flatter their adored princess, who reclining 
beneath a superb canopy, received their homage, and faintly 
| smiled on their adulation. To beautify and adorn her person was 
her only study, and to recline in the most becoming attitudes, 
| and to look more beautiful than any lady of the court her only 
aim. | Fe 
} Such was the sovereign destined to wield the sceptre of royalty, 
which she had no idea consisted in aught beyond being seen and 
© admired by crowds of servile courtiers and fawning parasites. 
) The fair morning of her life-was thus spent in braiding her hair, 
adorning it with jewels, and choosing the colours which best 
became her complexion, when it ought to have been devoted to 
the attainment of mental perfection, and to the fitting herself for 
the important station she was destined to fill. 
: While Mirva was thus sunk in ease and luxury, the hours flew 
unheeded away, unmarked by aught that was commendable, and 
only distinguished from one another by a rapid succession of 
> amusements, which it seemed the whole business of the swarm 
>» that surrounded Mirva to devise and put in practice; but the 


justice of Eternal Providence saw not fit that this scene should 


last for ever. War was declared by a neighbouring potentate 


*% against the dominions of the princess. All the subjects of the 
“% yealm were put under arms, but having no motives for exertion, 


and certain that their wrongs could not be greater, or their op- 
pressions more heavy from a new sovereign, they fought not with 
vigour or activity, and the army of the princess was soon con- 
quered and put to flight. The victor, in triumph, pursued his 
way to the capital with a numerous body of troops, and the af- 
frighted inhabitants beheld their approach with dismay. The 
metropolis was besieged, and, at this trying crisis, Mirva found 
herself forsaken by all those, who, in prosperity, had flattered 
and encouraged her weakness. Incapable of resistance, the people 
soon surrendered to the conqueror, and the palace was searched 
for the princess; but, by the aid of an old domestic, she had 
escaped in the disguise of a slave, and making her way from the 
walls of her palace, pursued the first path she saw, and entering 
a thickly interwoven wood at some distance from thé city, she 
=ecreted herself for several days amidst its clustering foliage. How 
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bitter the reverse she now experienced! Her delicate frame, ill. 7 





calculated to endure the vicissitudes of weather, shrunk from the 7 
cold. blast that whistled through the trees of the forest, and she | 
was near sinking to the earth with fatigue and terror ere she had 
proceeded half through the wild. Enfeebled by luxury and indul- 
gence, she fell fainting on the ground. Accustomed to ease and 
elegance, to be waited on and adored, she could ill bear the fears > 
and hardships which now assailed her, and she fancied that death, - 
in the form of cold, hunger, and fatigue, was rapidly approach- o 
ing. Reared in ignorant indulgence, she knew not the duties 7 
the had omitted, nor was she aware of the many years she haa © 
wasted; her repining was therefore only caused by the deprivation 7 
of the luxuries she had once enjoyed, not by remorse for having 
devoted her whole time to their enjoyment. 

Extended beneath the overshadowing branches of an ancient 
oak, Mirva believed she had a very short time to live. Her robe 
was drenched with the dews of evening, and her long waving 
tresses were concealed by the close veil which was wrapped as 2 
disguise over her head. Bitter moans escaped her lips, and deep } 
sighs of anguish rent her depressed bosom. The spot she had 
wandered to-was contiguous to the dwelling of the wise and vir. 
tuous Asem, who, in retirement, though not in solitude, had 
taken up his abode in a neat plain mansion, situated in the centre 7 
of the wood. The groans of misery were never unheeded by him, S 
or the wretched unassisted if it were in his power to mitigate thei: '@ 
woes. As he walked forth to breathe the reviving air of the 
morning, his ear was struck with the sound of lamentation, and 
hastening to the spot whence it proceeded, he discerned the 
form of the princess stretched on the ground. In wonder he con- 
templated a frame so delicate thus exposed to the cold dewso! 7 
night; for it was evident she had been some time in the place : 4 
where he found her. He raised and conducsed her to his own || 
habitation, where he delivered her to the care of Cephisa, his 
daughter, from whom the unfortunate princess received ¢vely 
kind attention her situation required. 

Cephisa had been reared by Asem in the constant practice of : 
every gentle virtue : the soft tones of condulence were natural to 7 
her, and her heart ever beat responsively to the call of humanity. [ 
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She had been taught by the wisdom of her venerable sire, that no 
sacrifice is more acceptable to the Almighty than the hearts of the 
P young and guileless; and that in his sight no conduct is so 
pleasing as that which tends to the benefit of our fellow-mortals. 

















No sooner was she made acquainted with the distress of Mirva, 





than her utmost efforts were exerted to alleviate it; and, hasten- 





ing to Asem, she related the rank and situation of their illustrious 





guest. 
‘ It so happened that Asem, in the early period of life, had lived 
in the hemisphere of the court, and had assisted to educate the 
prince, the father of Mirva ; but disgusted with the duplicity, and 
. want of truth and friendship he found there, he had resigned his 







employments and retired to the country. The regard he had once 
telt for the late king had often raised a latent wish to behold and 
know his daughter; but the swarm of courtiers by whom she was 











surrounded, had excluded all but themselves from the presence of 
Mirva, and Asem, in his retirement, had long and deeply mourned 
the errors in the education of his princess. He had foreseen the 
present calamity, and doubted not that the stern hand of adver- 
sity would at some period of her life convince her of the crime 
she had committed in spending the best of her days in indolent 
pleasures, With sorrow, but got with surprise, had he heard, 
from the voice of report, her escape from the palace; and he 
doubted whether captivity or the perils she might meet in the 
world (which he knew her education must have rendered her so 
unfit to encounter) would be preferable. With joy he heard from 
Cephisa, that the child of his late beloved pupil, she for whose 
fate he had often in secret sighed, was now beneath his roof, and 
he instantly resolved to avail himself of an opportunity, so un- 
hoped for, to endeavour to recall the unfortunate princess to a 
proper sense of her errors. When informed by Cephisa that rest 
and refreshment had recruited the exhausted strength of Mirva, 
he entered the apartment where she sat with his daughter. Hg 
found her in tears, and reclining in a melancholy attitude, bit 
terly bewailing the severity of her destiny. He accosted her with 
gentleness, and tried to soothe her sorrows by the voice of friend- 
ship; but, deaf to all comfort, the misguided princess listened 
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not to his words, till having allowed her time to indulge the first ter 
burst of grief, the venerable Asem said— plic 
‘‘ Unfortunate princess ! You are indeed the victim of sorrow, $00 
yet would you deign to listen to the words of him who was once | ste] 
thought fit to govern the education of your royal father, I think! | ou 


could at least mitigate the violence of that affliction, which, if ; 
too frecly indulged, becomes an error of a most serious nature. | wh 
she 
we 


Know, oh, fair and youthful Mirva, that every descendant of man 
is born to suffer. Some are more peculiarly marked out by cala- 
mity than others, but from a portion of thé bitter draught none @ 
are exempt. The wise and merciful hand of an All-ruling Provi- 7 
dence, has, however, so ordained, that it is in the power of every Ee 


en 


one to be of service to their fellow-creatures, and for this purpose | 
are the faculties of the mind and body given us, not to be the 
mere instruments of our own gratification, but to serve at the 
saine time as the means of doing good to others. In the eye of 
the great Author of Life, every individual is equal, and with the sg 


same favour he looks down on the monarch séated on his throne, 7 al 

and the poor peasant who pursues his daily labour, and dearly earns } 2 
a scanty subsistence, provided both serve him with equal fervour. 3 bi 
Every rank and situation has its respective duties, and where 3 of 
much is given, equal is the portion required. Those who wield ‘ om 
the sceptre of royalty, unmindful of the great dutics imposed upon Uh 
them, have, therefore, far more to answer for than those who in n 
poverty and wretchedness are destined to struggle with difficulties I h 
through the vale of existence; because, in the exalted sphere of | P 
royalty, with thousands subject to their controul, where is the .t 
excuse for neglect? And who, thus situated, shall presume to § a 
hope for pardon, if voluntarily they consign a whole realm to 7 t 
misery and bondage ?”’ : . A 
As Asem pronounced these words he gazed on the pallid face | F 
of Mirva, and saw a tear rush to her eye. Her countenance be- t 
trayed her consciousness of the too apt allusion, and she covered « 
her face with her hands, as,if to hide herself from the world. L 
’ 


Asem beheld with delight this symptom of awakened conscience, 
and he proceeded no. farther in his expostulation; but it being 
the cool and silent hour of eve, he invited Mirva and his daugh- 
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ter to accompany him in his evening walk. They instantly com- 
plied, but the princess, unaccustomed to- exercise or exertion, 
soon found herself extremely weary. Cephisa noticed her languid 
steps, and her father said: ‘‘ We will enter this cottage and rest 
ourselves ere we return.” 

The inhabitants were an aged female, with one much younger, 
who was employed in giving food to three children, weeping as 
she pursued her maternal task, while the eyes of the elder woman 
were also drowned in tears. Asem, with his wonted philanthropy, 
enquired gently into their sorrows. 

«© Alas!” replied Hamira, the old woman, “ our griefs are far 
beyond all human comfort. Selim, my only son, and the hus- 
band of the young woman you behold, father of those three help- 
less children, left us a few weeks since to defend his country 
against the enemy, but the city is taken, and our poor Selim in 
guarding the palace while the princess made her escape, was 
| among the number of the slain, and we are all left helpless and 
alone, where we find few to pity us.” 

Mirva, greatly shocked, dropped tears of unutterable anguish, 
but she dared not disclose herself, and Asem and Cephisa, after 
offering the healing balm of consolation to soothe the woes of the 
mourners, promised to protect the unfortunate offspring of the 
hapless Selim, and then continued their walk, glad an opportu- 
nity had occurred of proving to the princess the calamities which 
her own inactive conduct had caused. Unwilling to prolong her 
punishment they arose to depart, but again were her feelings des~ 
tined tou be wounded, for ere they reached the dwelling of Asem, 
as they passed a neat plain dwelling that stood alone in the forest, 
the bitter shrieks of anguish and desphir assailed their ears. 
| Asem waited not for a repetition, but followed by his two com- 
panions entered the little mansion. Here a sight of woe met 
their view.: The tall figure of a man, with the ghastly image of 
death impressed on the countenance, was extended on a bier, 
beside which knelt in agonies of grief, a young and lovely female, 
with an infant in her arms, and four more surrounding the bier, 
whose sobs and cries had drawn the party into the cot. On the 
pale cheek of the young woman no tear appeared; even sense and 


animation seemed fled. On their entrance she gazed alternately 
Vow. VI, Q 
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at them and at the corse before her, and a loud and dreadful 
shriek escaped her lips. Asem, addressing a young man why 
stood by, asked an explanation of what they saw. 


«This unfortunate young person,” replied he, ‘‘ is the young 
and beautiful Paulina, who a year since was married to him you 


behold on the bicr. A month ago he went, accompanied by the 


father and brother of Paulina, to bear arms against the enemies 2 
of his country. They both lost their lives in battle, but the hus- 


band of Paulina was brought home a few days since desperately _ 


wounded, and this morning breathed his last. He had been em. || 


ployed in guarding the palace, and keeping off the enemy with his a 
friend and neighbour Selim, and a chosen troop, while the e 
Princess Mirva effected her escape ; but, overpowered by numbers, | 


they were at length, as you see, conquered. Paulina has neither | 
spoken or wept since the fatal moment of his disease; but, with | 7 


her new-born infant in her arms, has remained immoveable by 
the bier. These children are her brothers and sisters, who, like 
her, mourn the loss of their friends and protectors.” 


The party listened to this narrative in mournful silence. Asem | — 
at length spoke gently to Paulina, and Cephisa tried to soothe | | 


and compose her. They drew her at last from the object she 
lamented, and prevailed on her to repose. Cephisa took the twa 


youngest children home with her, and resolved to send a faithful © 7 


domestic to watch over the ill-fated Paulina. . 

The Princess, who had beheld this scene in silent horror, now 
turning towards Asem: ‘‘ Ah, venerable Asem!” said she, ‘‘ and — 
is this calamity also to be ascribed. to me? am [I likewise the guilty 2 
author of the sorrows of Paulina ?”’ pe 

‘* Learn from this scene, my child,’’ said Asem, ‘¢ the ill effects ~ 
of indolence, and the dreadful consequences of abusing the gifts i: 
of Providence. You were born to power and sovereignty ; you 
were plentifully endowed with the gifts of nature ; nor had for- 
tune been Jess profuse in her bounty; yet impiously you diste- 
garded these mighty blessings, and, in luxuriant indulgence, for- 
got the hand by which, they were bestowed. His power was un- 
blessed, his providence unacknowledged. Wonder not then that 
he withdrew the blessings he had so lavishly given, when he found 
they were abused instead of improved ; when he found that you 
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only sought to kill the time he had given for the noblest purposes 
in vain and unprofitable amusements, instead of devoting a por- 
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tion of it to redressing the grievances of your subjects: nor was 





this all; the cultivation of your mind was neglected, and your 
only aim was the attainment of those perishable gifts which at- 
tract temporary admiration.” 











‘« Ah, cease,”’ said Mirva, ‘* deeply convinced of my error, 
/may I not dare to hope my penitence will be accepted.” 








‘« Fear it not,” answered Asem, ‘‘ the ear of mercy is never 





closed against the voice of penitence. Repine not then at your 
adverse fate, but rather regard the calamity which has thus 
brought you to a sense of your errors, as a blessing designed by 











Providence for a salutary correction. Remember always, that 

the life of that person, in whatever rank or station he be placed, 

is alone acceptable to the Most High, whose first care it is, after 

® the due service of his Maker, to render himself useful to mankind, 

©) and improve the few short. years allotted him in this sublunary 
sphere.” . 














| It only remains to add, that the admonition of Asem wrought 3 
| perfect conviction of her errors in the mind of Mirva. Under his 
guidance she summoned her subjects together, appeared before 














‘ s her assembled army, and was shortly, by their and her own exer- 
il 4 tions, re-established on her throne. | 

4 No longer was she governed by others. ‘She took the reins of 
¥ 1s government into her own hands, sent for the unhappy Paulina 
. ; and her family, and established them in competence and ease; 
" “7 nor was the family of Selim forgotten ; ever mindful of the lesson 

YF she had received, Mirva made a rule, during the remainder of her 
, 4 life, never to taste the blessing of repose till she had done some 
© | 3 good action, by which means, though she could not extirpate 
s = sorrow from her realm, because it is in some measure entailed on 
a . every clime and region, yet she so far mitigated the power of 
6 = affliction, and softened the evils of poverty, that the name of the 
re 





Princess Mirva was seldom pronounced unaccompanied by prayers 
for her happiness. 
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For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
REMARKS ON Tif{EATRICAL INDECORUM, 
AND THE asserted DEGENERACY OF MODERN ACTORS. 


** Senex, 
Difficilis, querulus, Jaudator temporis acti 
Se puero ; censor, castigatorque minorum.” 
Hor.—De Arte Poetic, 
“¢ The wise and many-headed bench, that sits 
Upon the life and death of plays and wits, 
Before they see it half, damn the whole play.’ —Ben Jonson. 
I 


Wuat is more common than to hear from grey-headed. sages . 
enthusiastic encomiums on the refinement and good-breedine 4 
which distinguished the frequenters of the theatre in former days, 
and loud complaints of the degeneracy of their children? Never. 
theless, the author of a work published about half a century ago, | 7 
intituled, “‘ Reflections upon Theatrical Expression,” gives a very 
different account of the behaviour of the Dangles of that period; F 7 
and if his description be at all correct, our character for good-  - 
breeding will suffer but little on a comparison with that of our 
forefathers : a 

*¢ We beg leave to intimate to the town that the excellence of e 
Theatrical Expression has great dependance upon their conduct. > 

«¢ Who would conceive that those who pay their shilling, much | 3 


kg 


> 


less those who produce two for theatrical entertainment, had r 
not something like a taste or desire to be quictly gratified ? But a 
what interrupting insolence do we mect with from the galleries ‘ 
almost during the whole performance! Insolence that nothing 
but the military and peace-officers can correct, as I hope they 
most rigorously will. 

«‘ T have nothing to say to the green-boxes, whose deportment 
ig always as regular in public as in private ; and what can I say 
to the pit; the grand academy of Theatrical Science ? 

** One would expect from this arena of criticism, which several 
men of fortune frequent, good manners, mutual accommodation 
as to room, and a silent attention to what is going forward upon 
the stage. But the breeding of porters, and the silence of fish- 
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women, is superior to what I have observed in this part of the 
theatre, . 
‘* Selfishness as to room upon the benches is carried to such 


© brutal excess, that, at a distance too great to offer my relief, I 


have seen women of genteel deportment, and modest and agree- 
able figures, suffered to stand the whole evening without the 
least" accommodation from twenty well-dressed fellows who were 
near enough to compliment .them with ‘seats. 

« Crowcing, jostling, disputing aloud, wrangling, nay, even 
quarreliing. are frequent; and as a circle will necessarily be 
gathered upon such impertinent occasions, the drama suffers 
greatly from these. disorders. 

«* My respect for the two brightest, and, what is more, fairest 
female circles in any theatre extant, makes me hesitate to men- 
tion what prejudice the drama receives from the bozes. 

«It must, undoubtedly, be from inadvertence that the ladies 
carry on their conversation lcud enough to be heard by a great part 
of the pit; and, in the boxes nearest the stage, by the actors 
themselves. Should these Reflections have the honour to fall into 
any of their hands, I am sure their delicacy will make any further 
application unnecessary. 

‘© No remonstrance, I doubt, will ‘prevail upon the Smarts 
who oblige the town with their whole lengths at the side-scenes, 
to take their pretty figures away. To tell them that they take off 
the effect of the scenery; that they make a motley figure among 
actors dressed in character; that they discompose the performers 
by stopping up their entry and retreat; that they interrupt the 
drama by their giggling and grimace; that the whole house looks 
upon them as a nuisance, and the more discerning part as cox- 
combs, would, one would think, shame them into decency and 
retirement ; but success, perhaps, is not to be expected by an 
appeal to modesty.” 

There is certainly room for reformation in the conduct of many 
play-goers of the present day *, but, really, such scenes as are 


* The illiberal manner, for example, in which new pieces are generally 
received, Candour certainly requires that they should at least be heard before 
they are condemned ; but is this the case ? surely not. I have for some time 
past seldom missed the first representation of a new piece, but scarcely re 
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here depicted (the disgusting tumults of the O. P. war alway. 
excepted) ‘* my young remembrance cannot parallel.”,-—What un. 
prejudiced person, after reading this description, will hesitate 
to ie that, however reprehensible the conduct of the fre- 
quenters of the theatre may, even now, be in many respects, we 


ni} 
his 
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have but little reason to regret the golden times so pathetically ae 


- lamented by those me sho 


deg 
no 
fat 


«« Grey-bearded veterans, who, with partial tongue, | 

; Extol the days when they themselves were young.” S 
; May not the same be said in regard to the supposed degeneracy 4 
of modern actors ?—When we hear the laudutor temporis acti 3 
‘| dwelling with extacy on the atchievements of the Barry's and 





Pritchard's of former days, compared with whom, he assures us, ES 

all their successors must fade into insignificance, we should re- | 77% 

member that it is not the art of acting, but his power of-enjoying l es 

it that has degenerated. As Timon observes— | 
. <¢ These old fellows. 

Their blood is caked, ‘tis cold, it seldom flows, 











x ; > in 
And nature, as it grows again tow’rd earth, h g | 
Is furnish’d- for the journey—dull and heavy *.” ” 
.. 
member one which was heard with patience to the conclusion. It is uselessts 7a 
reply, that the majority of these were execrable trash, and unworthy of. a 3 
hearing ; this I am by no means disposed to deny ; but let the criminals have 9 ™ 
a fair trial before execution : } 7 D 
“* Be kind ye judges, or at least be just.” 4 
The impatience of Englishmen, under the least disappointment, is pro di 
verbial ; but it is nowhere more strikingly exemplified than in the theatre, in vi 
the event of the non-performance of a favourite actor or actress, from illness “3 of 
or otherwise. To select one instance from a thousand: I recollect being at 3 ‘ 
Covent Garden one evening last season, when the performance of the Farmer's sg fc 
Wife was obliged to be postponed in consequence of the indispusition of Miss % ™ 
Matthews; and though a physician’s certificate of her being dangerously ill 4 b 
was read, a Scene of tumult, as usual, took place, which would have dis- [4 n 
graced a barn. 4 have no doubt that had-it been stated she had fallen down Be * 
one of the trap doors and broken her neck, the apology would have been « ” 
deemed equally unsatisfactory. 4 P 
The repetition of these brutal proceedings the other evening, when Miss 2 . 
O‘Niell was taken ill, must have given any foreigner, who happened to be . 
present, a curious idea of our politeness and refinement. “4 E 


* Le Sage has drawn a ludicrous picture ef one of these ‘ dull and muddy- 
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‘Jwould be more to the credit of these theatrical Nestors to 
imitate the candour of Colley Cibber, who, in his Apology for 
his Life makes this ingenuous confession :—‘“* The common fault. 
of us old fellows is, a fundness, and, perhaps, a tedious partiality 
for the pleasures we have formerly tasted, and which we think 
are now fallen off because we can no longer enjoy them.”’ This 
short sentence satisfactorily accounts for the so much talked of 
degeneracy of actors, a. degeneragy which I firmly believe to have 
no existence but in the captious whims and reveries of dotage and 
; fatuity. | ; ; 
‘« Far be it from the candid Muse to tread 
Insulting o'er the ashes of the dead, 

But just to living merit she maintains, 


And dares the test while KemBe’s genius reigns.”’ 


It is some little consolation to know that this absurd rage for 
© extolling the past and decrying the present is by no means pecu- 

Jiar to our own times. How ridiculous do the following specimens 
of this cant appear, when we call to mind the names of the nu- 


>= merous actors, who, since they were written, have so completely 


refuted such predictions : 
‘‘ The principal actors in the year 1690 were all original 
masters in their different style, not mere auricular imitators of 


mettled rascals,”’ in the description given by Gil Blas of the old Count 
D’Asumar : 

“© The discourse turned upon.a bull fight which had been celebrated a few 
days before ; and as they mentioned the cavaliers who had shewn the greatest 
vigour and address, the old Count, like another Nestor, who, from talking 
of the present, always tuok occasion to praise the past, said, witha sigh, 
* Alas, I see no men now-a-days comparable, to those 1 have known hereto- 
fore; and the tournaments are not performed with half the magnificence they 
were when I was a young man,’ I laughed within myself at the prejudice of 
honest Signior d’Aumar, who did not confine it to tournaments only; but, I 
remember, when the desert was put upon the table, seeing some fine peaches 
served up, he observed, ‘ In my time the peaches were much larger than they 
ar¢- now; nature degenerates every day.’ ‘ At that rate (said Gonzales, 
smiling) the peaches of Adam's time must have been wonderfully large.” 
Gil Bias, Book 4. cap. 7. 

In Mr. Leigh Hunt’s excellent “ Critical Essays,” p. 190, this unamiable 
propensity is very pleasantly ridiculed, | 
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one another, which commonly is the highest merit of the middk 4 
rank, but self-judges of nature, from whose various lights only 7 
they took their true instruction. Betterton was an actor, a ~ 


Shakspeare was an author, both without competitors: all th 
Othellos, Hamlets, Hotspurs, Macbeths, and Brutus’s since his 


time have fallen far short of him. In all the master-strokes of ap 


actor, the most difficult to reach, none have ever equalled Bet. | 
terton.”—Cibber’s Apology, cap. 4. 


*« Two such actors as Richard Burbage and Edward Allen, 1; 4 
age must ever luok to see the like; and to make their comedie ‘a 


complete, Richard Tarleton never had his match—never wi 

have.""—Baker'’s Chronicle, p. 402. | 

Great Ormond Street, Dance, Jun. 
Sth February, 1815. 


*,* Since writing the above I have met with the “‘ Nondescript, 
a musical farce, as it was not performed at the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden, on Tuesday, Oct. 5, 1813." The intention oi 
this farce (miserably executed, ‘tis true), was to ridicule that 
most despicable of all beings a man-milliner, and the reception i 


met with is a striking confirmation of what_I have advanced as to | 


the illiberal treatment of new pieces. Scarcely half the first, and 


not any part of the second act could be heard, and the manager) J 


was called upon to apologise for the insult offered to the manly | 3 


fraternity. Yet, proh pudor ! an ‘* enlightened audience” in ‘the 


most’ splendid theatre in the universe,’ (as Mr. Kemble has been ' 


pleased to term it), suffered this flagrant piece of injustice to bé | 4 
committed by a combination of creatures unworthy the name fF e 


men; 


«‘ Things, we know not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal,”” 
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“ Tam now of all humours, that have shewn themselves humours since the 
the old days of Goodman Adam, to the pupil age of this present twelve o’clock 
at midnight.”’—Shakspeare. 


_—_—- 





Every Jew is obliged to enter into the marriage-state ; and the 
proper time for entering into that state by the rabbins is the age 
bof eighteen: a man that lives single tll twenty, is looked upon 
as a profligate. This institution is grounded upon the Almighty’s 
especial command to our first parents: ‘‘ Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth.” Gen. ch. i. v. 28. It is lawful 
for first-cousins to marry; an uncle may also marry his niece ; 
}but an aunt may not marry her nephew: the reason is obvious, 
that the law of nature may not be reversed ; for, when the uncle 












: 7 marries his niece, the same person remains as the head who was 
° , /so before; but, when the nephew marries his aunt, he becomes 
rf 4 as it were her head, and she must pay homage to him, by which 
’ ‘) means the law of nature is reversed. The marriage-ceremony of 
P 4 the Jews is as follows: 
d 4 It is customary for the bride and bridegroom to be betrothed, 
vi 3 sometimes six months or a year before marriage, as agreed on 
A q between the parties; during which time the bridegroom visits his 
h ) bride, but without having any farther commerce with her. On 
fg the day appointed for the celebration of the nuptials, the bride 
7 P and bridegroom are conducted to the place appointed for the 
F © * nuptial ceremony ; the bridegroom by the men, and the bride by 
' 4% the women ; where are generally assembled all, or most, of their 
4 relations or acquaintance, for they generally invite a great many ; 
® they being obliged to have ten men present at least, otherwise 
~@ the marriage is null and void. When all the company are assem- 
| bled, and the priest and reader of the synagogue come, the cere- 
4 mony is performed in the following manner : 
: A velvet canopy is brought into the room, supported by four 
x long poles, under which the bride and bridegroom are led in the 


following order: the bridegroom being supported by two friends, 
one under each arm; ahd the bride by two women, (which two 


men and two women are always the parents of the bride and 
Vox. VI, R 
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bridegroom, ‘if living, otherwise their nearest kindred, one man 
and wife for the bride, and the other -for the bridegroom, al- 
though the bridegroom is led by the men, and the bride by the 
women), having her face covered with a veil, in token of female 
modesty. The bride being in this manner led by the women under 
the canopy, is placed opposite the bridegroom : the priest then 
takes a glass of wine in his hand, and says as follows: ‘* Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God! King of the Universe ; the Creator 
of the fruit of the vine. Blessed art thou, O Lord our God! 
King of the Universe, who hath sanctified us with his command. 
ments, and hath forbid us fornication, and hath prohibited unty 
us the betrothed, but hath allowed unto us those that are married 
unto us, by the means of the canopy, and the wedding-ring: 
blessed art thou, O Lord! the sanctifier of his people Israel, by 
the means of the canopy and wedlock.’ Then the bridegroom 
and bride drink of the wine, after which the bridegroom takes 
the ring, and puts it on the bride’s finger, in presence of all 
those that stand round the canopy, and says, ‘* Behold thou art 
betrothed unto me with this ring, according to the rites of Moses 
and Israel.” ‘Then the instrument of marriage contract is read, 
which specifics, that the bridegroom, A.B., doth agree to take 


the bride, C. D., as his lawful wife, according to the law of | 


Mases and Isracl ; and that he will keep, maintain, honour, and 
cherish her, according to the manner of all the Jews, who honour, 
keep, maintain, and cherish their wives, and keep her in cloath- 
ing decently, according to the manner and custom of the world; 
it likewise specifies what suin he settles on her in case of his 
death: wherein he obliges his heirs, executors, administrators, &c. 


_to pay the same to her, out of the first produce of his effects, &c. 


The reader then drinks another glass of wine, and after a prayer 
the bride and bridegroom drink of the wine, the empty glass Is 
laid on the ground, and the bridegroom stamps on, and breaks 
it: the intent and meaning of which ceremony is to remind them 
of death; to whose power frail mortals must yield sooner or later; 
and therefore to induce them to lead such a life as not to be ter- 
rified at the approach of death. This being over, all cry out, 
Mozol louv, i.e, may it tura out happily ; which ends the cere- 
moony. 
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\ And though I will not be so harshe in my thought or deed to 
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RIDICULE. 


Tue highest elevation of rank and fortune can give no one a 
right to ridicule another for any personal defects, nor exempt the 
oflender from the justice of a retort. ‘‘ Sir,’ said the famous 
Queen Christina of Sweden, in presence of her whole court, to 
her almoner, who was extremely corpulent, ‘ When are you to 
be brought to bed?” ‘‘ Whenever I can find a wise woman, Ma- 


dam,"’ replied the insulted almoner. 


JANE SHORE TO EDWARD THE FOURTH. 
May it please my king and master, 

Vouchsafe to stayne the royal couch with the poor inklings of 
— thy servant and handmaide, whom neathlesse, thou hast most 
te graciously dayned to raise unto the royal couch as Abraham did 
~ his handmaide Hagar; though I wish not to share her misfor- 
| tune, and to be driven from. my master’s presence. Could my 
unworthy pen give a decent colouring to thy Jane’s affection, 
then might words, which be the painting of thoughts in the pure 
hearte, do justice to the loyal love she beareth to thy worthy per- 
sonne. But how can the black rivulet which my pen is eager to 
drinke, be worthily enabled to express, in becomynge to me the 
ocean of love that aboundeth in my hearte! Would to my Saviour 
that this ocean of love were not troubled with winds, which blow 
therein and rayse the waves of affliction within my moody soul! 
s I am encompassed by three potent enemies; albeit, not the fleshe, 
* the worlde, and the devil, unless Lord Hastings be resembled to 
the first, for he-worketh to withdraw my love’from thee, and in 
thy absence to displace thee from the throne whereon the king is 
~ established in my hearte. The royal partner of thy bosom, the 
4 queen, may indeed be likened unto the worlde, for she encom- 
passeth me round with spies, who watch out for my thoughts. 


Se 





thy noble brother Gloucester he be in Any shape like unto the 
devil, yet I do verily believe he be more dangerous than the other 
twain, though he beareth them towardly. There be some, and 
divers some, who say hé wisheth not well to thy government, nav, 
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i; unto thy children. Among the rest, the noble Lord Hastings 4 qu 
doubted very much, and wisheth thee long to reign, in order that |” on 
thou mayest the better survive to establish thy royal issue. Believe | in 
me, what I write cometh from my true hearty affection ; and wish _ 

comfort to the wounded spirit of thy loyal servant, 

Jane Shore : 
i x Sve 
SOHO SQUARE we a 
i Was first called Monmouth Square, or Place, and the cele- a fs m 
i brated duke of that name had his house on the south side of it, a pl 

4 and in the neighbourhood is Monmouth Street to this day. Upon - a 


the duke’s defeat and execution (anno 1685), the square was or- 
dered to be called King’s Square, and a statue of King Charles II. | 
set up in the middle of it. It is so called in Strype’s edition ot | 
Stowe’s history of London, and King’s Square, court style, keeps 
the name. But the partizans of the Duke of Monmouth resenting | 
this, and willing to preserve a distant remembrance of the unfor- | 
tunate duke, called it Soho Square—that being the watch-word at 
the battle in which the duke was taken. 


=== = 
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. BELL-SAVAGE INN. 

It appears that a lease of this house was formerly granted to 
Isabella Savage; which overthrows the conjecture about a bell 
and a savage—La Belle Sauvage, &c. 

So the Brawn’s Head Tavern, in Bond Strect, is not so called 
S from having formerly had the head of a brawn, or boar, for the 
sign ; but from the head of a noted cook, whose name was Theo- 
philus, or Theodosius Brawn, and the article, as we have usually 
supposed The to be, is an abbreviate of one of those Christian 
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names. 
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ua *  CHARING CROSS. 4 
Ha Ir is well known, that wherever the corpse of Queen Eleanor 4 
my rested in its way to London, a cross or monument was erected, y 
which was called in bad French Chere Reine Croix, our dear | 
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queen's cross; but John Bull disliking the language of his national 
enemy, softened it down by degrees, until it was metamorphosed 





into Charing Cross. 


INCLEDON’S PATENT LOZENGE. 

As Mr. Incledon’s dependence is entirely on his voice, he 1s 
very apprehensive of catching cold, which has consequently ren- 
dered him the occasional dupe of quackery. During Mr. Kemble’s 
management at Covent Garden Theatie, the following hoax was 
7 played upon him. One of the wags of the theatre told him that 
n = | there was a patent lozenge just invented, and sold only at a 
a jewellers in Bond Street, which was an infallible cure for hoarse- ) 
ness. In order that he might more readily take the bait, he was P 
told that Mr. Kemble made frequent use of it. Incledon imme- | 
diately enquired of Mr. Kemble, who very gravely answered, 
*« Oh yes, Charles; the patent lozenge is an admirable thing ; but 
Charles, I derive the greatest benefit from it when I keep it all night 
in my mouth.” Incledon accordingly sent to Bond Street to pur- 
> ‘chase this valuable lozenge ; and the man, who had been pre- 





“viously instructed, gave him an amulet in a pill-box. Incledon. 4 
came to the theatre the next day with the stone in his mouth, 





:. and frequently spitting. He was asked if the patent lozenge did 
0 ay him any good. ‘* Yes,”’ he replied, (spitting) ‘* I think it does , 
I kept it in my mouth all night” (spitting) The wag requested 
to see it:—on the production of the amulet, a general laugh took 
: place. ‘* Why, Charles,” said Kemble, ‘< this is stone ; I meant 
1¢ A) a patent lozenge—you should have gone to an apothecary’s, and — 











Q- not to a jeweller’s.”” We must add, to the credit of Mr, Incledon, 
ly | =) that he bore the jest with much good humour. 
in 2 

| = 

; 

a A CURIOUS LETTER, SENT BY TATE WILKINSON, TO Mr. PENSON, 

= LATELY OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

4 Sir, should be glad to know your cast of characters ; also 
or | @ whether you would wish a situation in the York company. I do 
d, not think it may or will be in my power to give you a situation as 





you would wish ;—so much depends on the Chapter of Accidents. 
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I am an entire stranger to your abilities—and what pleases our 
audience does not always please another. Your opinion wil 
oblige, , | 7 

York, Aug. 25, 1789. Take Wiikinson. 


THORNTON AND THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH. 

Tue Margravine of Anspach has a seat in the neighbourhood of 
Newbury, and occasionally honours Mr. Thornton's company 
with a bespeak. The play selected on a particular occasion wa: 
Othello, Did ever rural manager exist, in any character short of 
the hero ?—Mr. Thornton was of course the Moor of Venice. ‘The 
heroine being strangled, the Margravine rose to retire. Mr. T. 
with a pair of wax candles, the Lord Salisbury of the night, was 
in duty bound to bow her highness to her carriage. A change 
of dress was absolutely out of the question. Mr. Thornton i: 
ever in a hurry, and where his body is present, his mind has a 


pertinacious knack of being absent. With his candles elevated 


above his head, his sable visage, and his Moorish apparel, he 
walked: before his venerable visitor, bowing profoundly, and 
capering backward like the champion at a coronation, when lo! 
a blast from envious Boreas rushed through the entry, and his 
wax-tapers were no longer lights. The manager, with optics 
closed _ by reverence, unconscious of the total eclipse, continued 
his crab-like course ; and nothing but her own bright orbs could 
possibly have geuided the lacy to her carriage through the palpable 
obscure. Mr. Thornton then very quietly retreated home, and 
weary with his command of Cyprus, crept into bed, totally for- 
cetful of the part he had performed, and consequently unaware 
that lamp-black and pomatum have but an indifferent appearance 
with white sheets and coverlids. ‘The astonishment of: Mrs. 
Thornton, when the peep of Aurora betrayed her sable bed-fellow, 
with sheets and pillow-cases chequered like the jacks of a harpsi- 
chord, may be more easily imagined than expressed. 


THORNTON AS SIR PHILIP BLANDFORD. 


Tue stock performer of Sir Philip Blandford, in Mr. Thornton's 
company, being asertaken either by Bacchus, or by John Doe— 
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All was at a stand still—‘** Well, well,’ cries the Protean chief, 


> dress me for the part; then pulling his own nose (a liberty he 


an mmr - © 


was very apt to take). ‘* Read over the part to me while I’m 
j dressing—there that will do ;—oh, aye, a murder—a castle—well, 
well, 1 know enough to go on forit!’ Mr. Thornton accordingly 
| floundered through the business as well as could be expected, till 
© he arrived at the soul-harrowing recital of his crimes to Robert 
| Handy; which, according to the author, finishes :—‘* with one 
> hand I tore the fruitless woman from his damned embrace, and 
with the other stabbed my wretched brother to the heart!’ But 


narrations, something should be left to the imagination of the 





: audience, interpolated the text thus :—‘*‘ I tore the faithless 








| 4 woman from his damned embrace; with one hand I stabbed my 

» wretched brother to the heart, and—what do you think I did with 

7 a the mother ”” 

1| rr 

| — 

i a THE MANAGER’S LONG BOW. 

' a Mr. Beaumont, the late Glasgow manager, has becn known to 
a accost a new performer thus :—My dear Sir; you will be admirably 
= seconded by my scenery, my painter is a most uncommonly clever 

1 | young man ; he painted a snow-scene for Perouse last season, so 


Fr » naturally, that Mr. Maclean, a respectable oilman, of the Gallow- 
. } x gate, Glasgow, being in the pit, the scene had such an effect en 


F . him that he was suddenly attacked with the most excrusiating 
: “3 theumatism. What was to be done? Ilis wife was in agonies. 
. BY Well, Sir, what do you think I hit on ?—I will cure him, says I: 
e | = bring him to the house to-morrow night at half-price, in blankets. 


~ Well, in blankets they brought him: we played Don Juan, and 
4 my view of the hill, by the clever young man aforesaid, produced 
s so violent a perspiration, that my friend, the oilman, walked 
home perfectly cured.” 








: ; APOPHTHEGMS OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS, &c. 
_ An apophthegm is a notable saying, pithy sentence, or remark: 
able word of some illustrious personage. Plutarch, Diogenes, 





» Mr. Thornton, critically supposing that, even in the most horrid © 
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Laertius, Atheneus, and some other authors, have collected the 
apophthegms of the antient philosophers. ,The apophthegm is in 
some respect the favourite saying of a hero or philosopher, it is 
the epitome of his morality; the result of his reflections ; and, 
consequently, it is scrious, grave, and instructive. 

1. The laws resemble cobwebs, that catch flies and let the wasps 
escape.—It is only by moderation, says a modern author, that 
the whole force of the laws is exerted ; they are equally impotent 
against the treasures of the rich, and the misery of the poor. 
—The first eludes, the second escapes them: one breaks the web, 
the other passes through it.—Solon. 

2. Age and sleep teach us insensibly the way of death. 

Science hurts as much those whé know not how to use it, as it 
is useful to others; or, as Montaigne says, it is a sceptre in cer- 
tain hands, but, in others, a fool's bauble.—Anazragoras. 

3. The philosopher, Socrates, recommended three things to hi: 
disciples: wisdom, prudence, and silence. 

Some of his friends resenting that no return was made to his 
salutation of another—‘‘ Let it not disturb you," says he, ‘* that 
. another is not so civil as I am.”’ 

4. The hopes of the wise succeed sometimes, but never those of 
fools ; because their wishes are always beyond their abilities. 

Riches do not consist in the possession of wealth, but in the 
good use made of them.— Democritus. 

5, Laws are the bulwark of liberty, and, consequently, of the 
state.—Heraclitus. ‘ 

6. Benefits are the trophies that are erected in the hearts of 
men.—Xenophon. we . 

7. States are upon the brink of destruction when the reward of 
merit becomes the price of intrigue.—Antisthenes, 

8. Let us honour old-age, since it is what we all tend to. 

The miser does not possess his wealth; it is his wealth that 


possesses him.—Bion. 
9, Shamefacedness is the bush or colouring of virtuc. 
Hope is the Jast thing that dies in man. 
Love is the pastime of the idlé. 
The wicked obey their passions as slaves their masters. Diogenes 
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F often stretched out his hand to a statue, to accustom himself, he 
YW said, to a denial. — Diogenes. 

' 10. A friend is another one’s self. 

We have only one mouth, but two ears ; whereby Nature 





® teaches us that we should speak little, but hear much.—dZeno. 
11. The roots of sciences are bitter, but their fruit is sweet. 





Prodigals live as if they had but a short time to exist ; but 
misers as if they were never to die. 
He who runs in the course of the sciences must keep in sight 
Pthose that are before him, but never look back at those that are 
behind.—Aristoile. | 
. 12. Thon askest if the ant, which is under thy feet, has a right 
ee to complain ? Yes, or thou hast no right to complain when thou 
> art crushed by the elephant. 
_ Fire was adored in Persepolis, and Persepolis was consumed by 
fire. An image of Kings and their favourites. 
Charms and graces are the virtues of courts, but nearly a-kin 
» to vices in the wise. 
A sage, whose eyes and hands were lifted up towards heaven, 
Wand face turned to the east, offered up unto God this prayer : 
» “ Great God! have pity on the wicked; for thou hast done all 
for the good, when thou hast made them good.” 
A man is born, he begins to build, and dies. Another is born, 
~ who begins also to build, and dies likewise. Thus generations 





B succeed each other ; every thing is begun, but nothing is finished. 
© Happy the man who has gained on earth the prize of goodness ! 
f | his reward awaits him in the other life. 
«9 There are expiations for the sacrilegious who have broke their 
| ae vows; but what can expiate an offence against friendship ? 
E A diamond is not iess precious for falling on a dunghill; and 
| the dust, raised by the wind to heaven, is not therefore the less 
vile. 





= - To believe that a weak enemy cannot hurt is to believe that a 
_-® spark cannot cause a conflagration. 

What is the tongue in the mouth of a virtuous man? It is the 
key that opens a treasure, —Sadi. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


The Piigrims of the Sun. By Uogg. vo. 

Animarep by the genius of Byron, a new system of poetry ha: 
arisen in the present day, which bears a strong resemblance to the 
productions of that sturdy race which flourished in the time of 
Shakspeare. Originality, and a daring wildness both of though 
and expression are amongst the first characters of it ; common 
topics and common modes of language are beneath the roamings 
of such creative genius ; they soar beyond them; their fervid ima- 
sinations pierce at unce through the mysteries of nature, and 
embody the result of their observations in a language so true, sv 
harmoniously sublime, that the mind is fascinated by the potency 
of the spell. Such at least is the character of Byron’s genius; 
his imitators follow at a very humble distance. 

The author of ‘* The Pilyrims of the Sun” seems to have pleased 
himself with the idea of belonging to this mighty class; but in 
this he has formed a very false estimate of his powers; he ha: 
mistaken the wildest dreams of extravagance for the noble daring: 
of genius. His imagination is sicklied over with a childish Jove 
for the romantic and supernatural; he is not contented with 
nature in her real form; this world is not sufficient for his pur- 
pose ; he travels to other regions, some of which blaze with per- 
petual light, and others are shadowed by impenetrable darkness 
now he talks of music, so sweet that the soul is entranced i 
‘apture ; aud now tells of sounds so repellant that the soul! 
asonized, But for this very little fancy is requisite ; it is easy t 
imagine an extension of things already seen ; it is easy to describe 
eternal light or eternal darkness; it is easy to write of preter 
natural beings that resemble nothing, and of glory so resplendent 
it cannot be described ; these are the humblest efforts of humble 
genius, and the quantity of praise allowed to them can be mea- 
sured only by the poetic spirit of the language in which they are 
clothed. ‘This is the only standard by which Mr. Hogg can be 
judged ; he has indeed chosen a subject of a very limited nature, 
but praise or censure must be allotted as he has fulfilled the task 
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he has undertaken ; a rivulet may be full as well as the Ganges ; 
but the channel of the one has tenfold the capacity of the other. 
To make the reader fully comprehend the force of these re- 
marks, it will be necessary to give a brief sketch of the subject of 
the poem, which has occasioned them. Every idea of probability 
js disclaimed in it ; this world is left behind, the mysteries of the 


. whole creation are thrown open; the throne of the Deity is ex- 


posed to mortal view; and the agents are pure, etherial spirits, 
freed from the grossness of mortality. 

The tale opens with the description of a lovely but romantic 
girl, who, from Jong meditation, doubts the maxims of religion 
as imparted by the priests, and thirsts for a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of the other world. ‘This special 
favour is at length acceded to her wishes; one evening, the third 
night of the waning moon, the peculiar festival of spirits and 
fairies, a being of angelic appearance comes to her, and bids her 
go with him. A strange, undefined sensation of pain follows this 
command ; the momentary throb is over, and she rises up ‘a 
naked form, more lightsome, pure and fair than he."’ The fairy 
being then clothes her in a ‘light seymar’’ of unearthly tissue, 
upon which— | 

‘© Upward her being seemed to bound ; 
Like one that wades in waters deep, 
And scarce can keep him to the ground.” 

They cleave through the air with incredible swiftness, and 
though he bids the heroine, Mary Lee of Carelha’, not look be- 
hind her, yet in the transient glance she casts upon the earth, 
she fancies that-she saw her own form, stretched out upon the 
earth alone. The effect of this impression is lost in the wonders 
that ensue ; they travel all the night, pass by various worlds of 
various degrees of purity, and at lerigth come to the throne of the 
Living God. A whole canto is employed in the description of this 
celestial region ; in the third we are conducted to an inferior 
world; and, finally, return to earth, with which the story of their 
journey is concluded. Here she enters her paternal hall, and 
finds her family in deep distress ; she attempts to embrace her 
mother, but her mother does not seem conscious of her presence ; 

the angel-guide then leads her to the family vault, where they see 
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*< An aged monk, uncouth to sce, - 
Who held a sheeted corse upon his knee, 2. 
And busy, ‘busy, with the form was he! a 
At their approach he uttered howl of pain, 
Till echoes groaned it from the holy fane, 
Then fled amain—Ah! Cela too, is gone! 
And Mary stands within the grave alone! , 
With her fair guide, her robes of heaven are fled, 
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And round her fall the garments of the dead !” 

The fourth and last canto commences with an account of Mary, | u 
supposed death and subsequent funeral ; a monk, desirous to pos- & in 
sess the jewels buried in the coffin, opens the grave, seizes th: st 
cross, the rosary, and the golden heart, endeavours to force the fe 
rings from her fingers; unable to accomplish this, he begins to | 0 
cut the finger away; but the soul has returned from*its wander. a y 
ings, and the body being in consequence again animated, is sen- p38 vi 
sible of pain, and with a loud shriek rises in its winding sheet = st 
A long tale of doubt and dismay in the castle follows, but all is a a o 
length satisfactorily explained ; a train of lovers become ena. ‘| 





moured of her beauty, encreased by the late celestial expedition, 
but al! fear to ask the hand they covet to possess. At length 1 
bard comes, the image of her angel-guide Cela, who wooes in 
very abrupt and unusual way, and obtains the possession of her. | 3 
In truth the bride and bridegroom are equally extraordinary per- | 4 
sonages ; if we may venture to form any conclusion from thei: 
mysterious Janguage, we should imagine that the poet intends u 
to understand that it was his soul that travelled in company with 
the soul of Mary Lee; for she recognizes him as being like he: 
companion Cela ; now similitude can only exist in substance, but 
how souls came to have external form, when the body is thrown 
off, is difficult to conceive ; however, so the poet has willed, and | 
so it is, and the bridal pair are at last contented to live as human 
beings. 
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To a tale of this species there are several very material objec- 
tions :—the first is, that it is beyond the bounds of nature, and 
therefore cannot be interesting to a human being ; if, indeed, it 
were possible to invent any thing absolutely independent of that 
which we see and know to exist, this objection might lose some of 
its force; but this is not independent of nature; it is nothing 
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more than an aggravation of images already familiar, and there- 
fore it appears not as a picture of things unseen before, but as a 


bad likeness of something with which the mind is well acquainted. 





Secondly, no greater power of description is applied to these im- 
mortal subjects than other genius has already exhausted upon 
mere mortality. The consequence is, the poet’s heaven is not a 
jot better than our globe of earth. Thirdly, the whole is nothing 
but description, and no great degree of interest can be excited 
unless action form the subject. To this we may add, that the 
imagination being more powerful than the mind, it naturally out- 
strips its efforts, and therefore, upon such topics, the reader will 
fancy more than the poet can ever execute; it is only for genius 
of the very first order to overcome this difficulty, and to that class 
Mr. Hogg has no pretensions. He has, however, considerable 
vigour of expression, an imagination fertile in poetic images, and 
some taste in his selection. Many passages breathe the true spirit 
of descriptive poetry ; a few instances will serve to corroborate 
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this opinion. — 





“< They looked to the western shores afar, 
But the light of day they could not see ; 

And the halo of the evening star 

Sank like a crescent on the sea. 








‘¢ Then onward, onward fast they bore 
On the yielding winds so light and boon, 

To meet the climes that bred the day, 

And gave the glow to the gilded moon. 


** Long had she chambered in the deep, 


it = To spite the maidens of the main, 
a 4 But now frae the mermaid’s couch she sprung, 
id re And blushed upon her still domain. 

** When first from out the sea she peeped, 

She kythed like maiden’s gouden kemb, 

c And the sleepy waves washed o’er her brow, 
id And belled her cheek wi’ the briny faem. 
it 

‘* But the yellow leme spread up the lift, 
i! And the stars grew dim before her e’e, 
0 


And up arose the Queen of Night 
In all her solemn majesty, 
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‘© QO! Mary’s heart was blythe to lie 


Above the ocean waters reclined, 
Beside her lovely guide so high, 


On the downy bosom of the wind. 


** She saw the shades and gleams so bright 
Play o'er the deep incessantly, 
Like streamers of the norland way, 


The lights that danced on the quaking sea. 


She saw the wraith of the waning moon, 
Trembling and pale it seemed to lie ; 
was not round like golden shield, 


Nor like her moulded orb on high. 


IJer image cradled on the wave, 
Scarce bore similitude the while ; 
It was a line of silver light, 


Stretched on the deep for many a mile. 


" The lovely youth beheld with joy 
That Mary loved such scenes to view ; 

And away, .and away they journeyed on, 
Faster than wild bird ever flew.” 


The next quotation is of a different nature : 


‘¢ Then all the countless hosts obeisance made, 
And, with their faces turned unto the throne, 
Stood up erect, while all their coronals 
From off their heads, were reverendly upborne. 
Our earth-born visitant quaked every limb. 

The angels touched their harps with gentle hand 
As prelude to begin—then, all at once,. 

With full o’erwhelming swell the strain arose ; 

And pealing high rolled o’er the throned lists 

And tuneful files, as if the sun itself 

Welled forth the high and holy symphony ! 

All heaven beside was mute—the streams stood still 
And did not murmur—the light wandering winds 
Withheld their motion in the midst of heaven, 

Nor stirred the leaf, but hung in breathless trance 
Where first the sounds assailed them '!—Even the windows 
Of God's pavilion seemed to open wide 

And drink the harmony !"’ 











a 
d 
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eee 
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There is something very sweet in the flow of the following lines, 





though they cannot boast of any particular brilliance in the ideas. 
The whole of it is well managed ; the apt epithets, and the rapid 
measure, excite the desired sensations, without their having any 
| other merit. ‘They shew how much may be effected by the happy 
structure of the verse : 

‘“« The night-wind is sleeping—the forest is still, 

‘The blair of the heath-cock has sunk in the hill, 

Beyond the gray cairn of the moor is his rest, 

On the red heather bloom he has pillowed his breast ; 

There soon with his note the gray dawning he’li cheer, 


But Mary of Carel’ that note will not hear! 


















‘‘ The night-wind is still, and the moon in the wane, 


The river-lark sings on the verge of the plain ; 





So lonely his plaint, by the motionless reed, 





It sounds like an omen or tale of the dead ; 






Like a warning of death, it falls on the ear 





Of those who are wandering the woodlands in fear ; 





For the maidens of Carelha’ wander, and cry 





On their young lady’s name, with the tear in their eye. 





The gates had been shut, and the mass had been sung, 





But Mary was missing, the beauteous and young ; 





And she had beeu seen in the evening still, 






By woodman, alone, in the groves of Bowbill. 







‘*O were not these maidens in terror and pain! 
They knew the third night of the moon in the wane! 





They knew on that night that the spirits were free ; 





That revels of fairies were held on the lea; 






And heard their small bugles, with eirysoime croon, 





As lightly they rode on the beam of the moon ! 





O! woe to the wight that abides their array ! 





9 


And woe to the maiden that comes in their way! 





The lines which follow are eminently beautiful ; it is impossible 
to read them without the liveliest conviction of their truth, yet 
they evince, and strongly, the justice of our doctrine; the mind 





of man cannot invent; it only combines and colours existing 





images; here, while the poet imagines he is describing a body 
from which the soul has fied, he is in fact describing it in a state 







of sleep; the cause of the error may easily be seen; as he intended 





to renovate the earthy substance, it was necessary it should not 
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die and undergo the usual changes ; but what is death unless it 
be the separation of the body from the soul ? 


*¢O! but their hearts were turned to stone, Ps 


When they saw her stretched on the sward alone ; 4 Pp 
Prostrate, without a word or motion, ES fe 
As if in calm and deep devotion ! 3 p! 
They called her name with trembling breath ; a Ir 
But ah! her sleep was the sleep of death! 4 fi 
They laid their hands on her cheek composed ; : ir 
But her cheek was cold and her eye was closed. 4 tl 
They laid their hands upon her breast, 7 
-But the playful heart had sunk to rest ; a - 
And they raised an eldrich wail of sorrow, ‘4 tl 
That startled the hinds on the braes of Yarrow. & b 
*« And yet, when they viewed her comely face, “a . 
Fach line remained of beauty and grace ; % , 
No death-like features it disclosed, - , 
For the Jips were met, and the eyes were closed. . } 
Twas pale—but the smile was on the cheek ; - \ 
‘Twas modelled all as in act to speak ! : t 
It seemed as if each t-reeze that blew, s 
The play of the bosom would renew ; ‘g J 
As nature’s momentary strife 3 
Would wake that form to beauty and life.” , 
1 
The next extract is exquisitely beautiful : 
*< J felt a pang—it was not dread— > ( 


It was the memory of the dead! 

©! death is a dull and dreamless sleep ! | 
The mould is heavy, the grave is deep! 
Else I had weened that foot so free __ 
The step and the foot of my Mary Lee! 5 
And I had weened that gentle knefl a 
From the light hand of my daughter fell! : 
The grave is deep, it may not be ! 

Haste porter—haste to the door and see.” 





Our selections have been long and many, but without them i! 
was hardly possible to give the reader a good idea of this singular 
production, which is in facts nothing more than a tale of the 
-nursery, embellished by a fertile fancy, and gilded over with the 
ornaments of poetry. Yet the style and language are by no means 
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to be passed over without censure; the grammatical errors are 
numerous, many passages are obscure, and more deserve the 
name of rhimed prose. There are no doubt a multitude of splendid 
parts ; some we have already quoted, but the whole is too imper- 
fect for greater praise. The style occasionally sinks into a childish 
prattle, an affected simplicity, that is altogether unpardonable. 
In addition to this, Mr. Hogg has been pleased to use no less than 
five different kinds of verse in his short poem ; the first canto is” 
in stanzas of eight syllables; the second is in blank verse; the 
third in hexameters; the beginning of the fourth is in rhimed 
verses of eleven syllables, and it ends an octosyllabi verse, in 
the style of Scott; even here he has indulged in several li- 
berties, fur the lines are occasionally shortened and extended, 
without any apparent reason for the alteration. This change 
of verse in each canto is a very silly conceit; such violent 
and abrupt differences wake the mind from its illusion ; some 
pages must be read ere it thoroughly imbibes the flow of the 
verse, and when it has travelled so far there can be no occasion 
to unravel the web of its labours. If it be said that different 
subjects require different species of verse, the assertion cannot be 
denied ; but why is one poem to aim at combining things so 
utterly opposite ? Is the mind of the poet so poor that one subject 
is not sufficient? This is indeed the fashion of the day, but it is 
an evil fashion, quite contrary to true taste, and, in the end, 
destructive of effect. 

Mr. Hogg is entirely a descriptive poet, and therefore cannot 
be reckoned in the first class, even if that description were of the 
most superior nature ; but neither is this the case; from the very 
nature of the subject he ‘does not paint nature, but aggravated 
nature ; he embodies all the visions of an overheated mind, he 
gives the highest colouring that his fancy can suggest ; but this 
a no difficult task ; and, what is still worse, excites no sympa- 
’ thetic feelings in the reader’s mind. 

The very worst part of the poem, as far as regards the versifi- 
cation, is, that which is written in hexameters; and even the 
blank verse is little better. They fetter the sickly wildness of his 
fancy, and brings him to a region of which he knows nothing, 


and for which he has no poetic feeling. Nothing can be a greater 
Vor. VI. ¥ 
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proof of the meagerness of mind and fancy of these irregular 
geniusus than their inability to walk within those limits, which 
were. wisely invented as giving the widest range that was requisite, 
and at the same time curbing the irregularities of the poet. The 
facility of this trotting versification is to them a wonderful relief; 
und in addition to this, the poverty of their fancy is scarcely per- 
ceived while the reader is constantly delighted by the motion of 
the verse. Not that even its swiftness is agreeable to matured 
taste, but there is something in that speed of verse which is al- 
ways delightful to common readers ; they are like travellers, whi 
care not for the surrounding scenery, provided their blood can bi 
kept in a constant ferment by the rapidity of their course. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Hogg is a subordinate pupil in the schoo! 
uf Walter Seott,-a school which will quickly lose its reputation 
now that their master is sinking into a dreaming dotard, who 
pipes a few dull sleepy strains upon a worn-out bag-pipe. It is 
true that the pupil seems willing, like the apostle of old, to deny 
his master: in the dedicatory lines to Lord Byron, he seems to 
hope that there may be some similitude in their talent and poetic 
feelings. This is a grievous error ; Byron has, indeed, ennobled 
that kind of verse by his Giaour, and Bride of Abydos ; but his 
transcendent genius is altogether of a different texture ; he is the 
poet of nature ; his descriptions are so vivid, so exquisitely truc, 
that the whole is brought before the reader's eyes ; his characters 
seem to live and move and act before us ; and, in addition to 
this, no poet possessed a greater power over language. Thex 
linnets chirp sweetly enough, but they must not think to emulate - 
the eagle’s flight, and bask them in the beams of the sun. Lord 
(we write the word Lord with indignation) Lord Byron has cer- 
tainly the highest gifts of cultivated genius, and it is his own §@ 
fault if he does not rise far beyond the artificial school of Pope; _ ¥ 
his genius seems analogous to the genius of Dryden; it has the 
same burning fancy, the same brilliance of thought and expres- 
sion, and is capable of producing some mighty work, which may 
at once be the delight and glory of the age in which he lives. 

Kd. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg. 
SE 
TO FANCY. 
Ou! Fancy, gentle power ! 
Thou com’st at midnight hour, ' 
To deck my aching brows with visions wild ; 
And through the gloom of night, 
Thou shed’st thy cheering light, 
And often hast this heart of care and grief beguiled. 


Then let the tempest roar, 
And heavy torrents pour, 
With lightenings mixing in th’ affrighted sky ; 
Borne in thy magic car, 
I leave their rage afar, 
And dream of softer climes and brighter scenes on high! 


I heed not the bleak wind, 
Nor feel his rage unkind, 
For sweetest visions bless my slumb’ring sense ; 
But ah! the sun’s bright ray, 
Too soon awakes the day, 
And calls those soothing airy phantoms hence. 


Return, oh! gentle night, 
Soft Fancy let thy light 
Still shed its cheering flame to make me blest ; 
With thee I cannot part, 
For ah! this tortured heart, 
Bereft of thee has nought to soothe it into rest ! 


Bright Goddess! o'er my head, 
And round my slumb’ring bed, 
Still deign to strew thy rainbow-tinted flowers ; 
Long light with fairy beams, 
Long bless with lovely dreams, 


Thy youthful votary’s lone and silent hours! 
Woburn Place, Feb. 6, 1815. 
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THE KISS. 


‘© How could I dwell for ever on those lips! 
Oh, I could kiss ’em pale with eagerness '"— Dryden. 


Wuy, Ellen, didst thou ever let 

My trembling lip be press’d to thine ? 
Alas! I would they ne’er had met, 

Or that again such bliss were mine. 
How vain the wish! the thought how vain! 
It never can be mine again ! 




















The flame, which lovers only know, 
Ne’er glow'd within that breast of snow ; 
The joy, .which lovers only feel, 











That beaming eye did ne’er reveal. 

But though I never more behold, 

Nor e’er again those charms enfold ; 
Although my heart is fraught with care, 
And even hope has perish’d there, 

















In fancy oft, with rapture warm, 

I clasp, dear maid, thy lovely form ; 
And feel, as erst I felt, the blush 
O’er all thy kindling features rush ; 
Feel through my veins, with lightning speed, 
A madd’ning heat the touch succeed ; 

Then, to prolong the fond embrace, 

Gaze wistful on thy charming face, 

That with as sweet suffusion glows, 

As, wash'd by morning dew, the rose. 

Since, then, kind fancy bears a charm 

That can bestow a transient calm, 

And Love may ne’er thy bosom thrill, 

In fancy I'll enjoy it still: 

For when, at evening’s twilight hour, 
Alone, within my silent bower, 

Those moments dear my thoughts employ, 
’Tis like a dream of vanish'd joy, 

On which fond mem’ry loves to dwell, 
When morning bursts the pleasing spell. 
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‘But, ah! those visions, wild as vain, 
At the approach of reason fade ; 
As the bright sun that gilds the plain, 
Dispels each doubtful twilight shade. 
And yet, not so—for few are they 
Whose hearts expand not with delight 
When the refulgent orb of day 
Bursts the dun veil of murky night; 
While {—the dear illusion mourn— 
That's by the keenest anguish torn. 
Oh! couldst thou hie to some lone cell, 
Where pallid mis’ry joys to dwell, 
Upon the wretch to feast her eyes, 
That on the flinty pavement lies ; 
And, with a ghastly smile, surveys 
Her victim round his dungeon gaze ; 
Delights to see the big tear roll, 
And iron pierce his inmost soul * ; 
The while her baneful breath destroys 
Each rising hope of future joys. 
Then couldst thou ope his prison door, 
And stand the captive wretch before ; 
Tell him, a brighter, happier doom 
Awaits him, than a dungeon’s gloom— 
And, should he crave, to slaké his thirst; 
One cooling drop of water first, 
The more his tortured soul to wring, 
A brimming goblet instant bring— 
Just let him of the Nectar sip, 
Then dash it from his famish’d lip— 
Close fast again his dungeon gate, 
And, mocking, leave him to his fate. 
Oh, Ellen! tears, at such a sight, 
Would gem thine eye like dew-drops bright ; 
Fall on thy cheek, of beauty rare, 
And linger on the roses there.— 


e@ ¢ 


{ saw the iron enter into his soul.’’— Sterne, 


A 
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But, ah, for him thy smiles misled, 

No sigh is breathed, no tear is shed! 

Although such pangs exceed not those, 
That sweet, though fatal, kiss imparted ; Fe 

With thee the hope, which then arose, 


Has fled, and left me broken hearted. a 
Nor was the victim’s fortune worse | 
Who groan'd beneath Kehamd’s curse ; a 
Thy charms have lit, with no less pain, a 
‘* A fire in my heart and brain !"’ A727 @ 





= ws 





ON THE INTENDED BUST FOR Mr. WHITBREAD AT DRURY-LAM $4 : 
THEATRE. se 


A Bust for Whitbread ! ‘—no—it will require, 


















To speak him right, the figure be ENTIRE. 





FUGITIVE POETRY. 





AN ADDRESS 





Ox the opening of the Sunderland Theatre, on Monday evening, |] 
Q3d January, 1815, previous to the play of HWi/d Oats ; written 
and spoken in the character of Rorer, by Mr. Faulkner, on bis 


return to the North, with a new Company from the South. - 


As through the world in anxious search we roam 
For wealth or fame !—if but a thought of home 
Comes o'er the mind,—the retrospective view 

Of sunder’d friendship,—joys we bade adieu— 
Where calm content presided o’er the scene, 

And all was tranquil, happy, and serene ; 
Sudden we stay our fever’d course, the rising sigh 
In silent eloquence, demanding, why , 

By dreams delusive, by ambition sway’d, 

We left the pleasures of the peaceful shade ? 

The opening prospects stript of Fancy’s charms, 
Late bright and dazzling, now excite alarms ; 
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Hope gilds the onward distance now in vain, 

« We drag at each remove a length’nipg chain ;”’ 
Pant to retrace our steps, regain the spot ;— 

Rest where we started, happy with our lot. 

‘Thus pressing forward with the heated throng, 

The hope of Fame still urging me along ; 

Just as my prospects open’d to my view— 

The sudden call of bending back to you— 

To you whose kindly warmth dispell’d my fears, 

A warmth increasing with increasing years— 

The strong incentive proved ;—1I hither urged my flight, 
And time seem’d creeping till this wish’d-for night. 
This night that compasses my anxious ends! 

This night that brings me to my best of friends ! 
That now recals the eager grateful glow, 

The heartfelt utt’rance of the thanks I owe ; 

‘That bids me hope my constant firm endeavour 
May still be cheer'd—be honour'd with your favour. 
And those who kindling with my fervent theme, 
To southern boards, preferr'd our northern scheme, 
Nlay meet approving smiles, applauding hands, 
And inclination wait on your commands ; 

May this be still my study, my delight, 

And Ruocer find a settled home to night ! 








sUNGS IN THE NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT OF “ BROTHER 
AND SISTER.” 


Isapora— Miss Stephens. 
Wat airy sound floats sweetly round, 
Some spirit seems to play ! 
How did that note on cether Hoat 
And steal my soul away! 
Still, still I hear the changeful strain— 
It mocks, it echoes me again ! 
Is’t fairy ground ? 
Are spirits round ? 
Still, still I hear the changeful strain— 
It mocks, it echoes me again! 
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AcatHua— Mrs, Liston. 


1, 


A Goat once fell ill— 
A wolf sought to win her— 
Says Lupus—‘“‘ I will 
Have the goat for my dinner :”’ © 
But when there he hastened, 
To get her wa'n't able, 
For some one had fastened 
The door of the stable.— 
Whene’er enquiring sharpers come, 
Always answer—‘* Not at home!" 


o 
ae 


He knock’d at the door— 
A kid from the window, 
Cried—“ Sir, on what score 


Our repose do you hinder."’ 
Says Lupus—* Ha! ha! Miss," 
Quite kind to appear, 
‘** Pray how's your Mama, Miss ? 
I'm dying to see her.” 
Thanks kid, I know why you're come, 
But Ma’, to vou, is—*‘* Not at home.”’ 


3. 
Says Wolfy—** I’m kind, 
I.come here like a brother ; 
For trust me my mind 
Is much set on your mother. 
Don’t admittance refuse me, 
I'll on her legs set her.” 
Says kid, ‘* Pray excuse me, 
Mama is much better. 
She knows your love, and when you're come, 
She bids me answer—Not at home.” 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITION. * 


C’est peu de charmer I’weil, il faut parler au coeur.—De Lilles. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Mr. KEAN as REUBEN GLENROY. 

[y any thing more were wanting to fix Mr. Kean more firmly in° 
the public estimation, and to dispel the clouds of prejudice, the 
«deficiency is fully made up by his acting in the character of Reu- 
ben. The first and most difficult task for an actor is, no doubt, 
to embody and delineate the mighty conceptions of Shakspeare ; 
it is here that the actor has the greatest field for his talents ; it is 
here that genius is in the highest degree requisite; genius to 
comprehend and to execute: but the subordinate task of deli- 
neating the characters of inferior writers is yet replete with diffi- 
culties. Writers of this stamp do little more than give a rough 
} outline, a mere draught of character, and the actor is left to 
supply the deficiencies ; he is to give a body and colouring to the 
sketch, to hide the poverty of the outline, by the brilliance of his 
finishing; in fact to create a whole, aecording to certain marks 
and limits. In doing this, Mr. Kean has evineed the superiority 
of his genius; he has given to the rough meagre conceptions of 
Mr. Morton a beauty of form, a richness of colour, that cannot 
be sufficiently admired and applauded. His feeling, his keen ex- 
pression, baffle the strongest powers of description; he becomes 
identified with the character, and stands before the audience as if 
in real life, beaming with the best feelings of humanity, and 
smarting under the wounds inflicted by ingratitude and disap- 
pointed love. The part itself, notwithstanding some good traits, 
is too trifling for Jong discussion; but he has contrived, by the 
strength of his expressive features, and by his pointed utterance, 
to make it a character of the first importance; and even to re- 
concile us to its manifest contradictions and absurdities. The 
improbable romantic feelings of Reuben seem so natural in his 
acting, are so attempered and harmonized, that the very excesses 


of the character only serve to endear it to us the more. Upon 
Vou. VI, U 
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reading the play it is quite clear that such feelings could enter 
into no human‘ breast: what, then, must be the powers of the 
actor, who can overcome such difficulties. 


~ Wertman, 


Before we quit the subject, we should wish to animadvert upon 
the glaring impropriety of putting Knight in the character of 
Horbuck. He is a very clever little actor, but wholly unsuited 
to the part. The mingled cunning and stupidity of the cha- 
racter would have found a better representation in Oxberry: suci 
a cast of parts is always an injury to both the actors and the cre. 
dit of the theatre. 


ORATORIO. : 

Music, like Poetry, was originally instituted for efforts ui § 
praise and gratitude to the Divinity; that both of them hav | 
been extended and diversified, there needs no ghost come fro 
the earth to tell us. Still the Oratorio was established, and e- 
hibited in the season of Lent, to restore music, in some degree, 
to its first institution, and to harmonize it with that season. 

An Oratorio ought to be, a sacred drama, desultory in it 
composition, perhaps, from its very nature, and yet combinei 
in its story. That which of late years has borne the name isa 
mere selection of music, generally of the graver cast, from ‘the 
best oratorio composers, to allure an audience, by exhibiting the 
most popular melodies. ; 

It was in this spirit of selection that Drury Lane opened o: [7 
Friday the 10th of February. The performance consisted of Jw’ 
Grand Miscellaneous Acts,- and the entire first part of Haydu's 
Creation, before the latter of which was introduced 4 Grand 
Battle Sinfonia, in honour of Wellington and Vittoria, which wa: 
composed by Beethoven, and presented in MS. to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, by whose permission it has been 
exhibited at the theatre. 

It will be unnecessary to detail the merits of the performers, 
who have all been so frequently before the public, in the very alls 
wherein they have obtained their celebrity; except, indeed, Ma 
dame Sessi, who has been engaged by the managers of the Oper 
House to supply the’ place of Catalani. 
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The introduction of this very charming singer to give an Italian 
Aria and a Grand Scena e Duetto, in what was intended to be an 
Oratorio, is in itself a strong argument against miscellaneous 
selections ; for, if the licence may be indulged to Madame Sessi, 
the very same licence may be. extended to Matthews and Liston ; 
and we may happily be gratified, before the end of the season, with 
‘© Bang up,” and * Allin the forest of Bondy.”” That this may 
be so extended, one of the selections, aye, and for an English 
singer too, will easily prove. Between ‘* Ye sons of Israel},’’ that 
fine chorus from Handel's Joshua, and ‘* Lord remember David,”’ 
Mr. Leonard introduced « Oh thou dearest Ellen ;’’ which is just 
as sacred as ‘‘ Says a smile to a tear,”” or any other of the fiddle- 
faddle compositions of our modern English opera. If Mr. Leo- 
nard could not sing Handel's music, or it is unworthy of his 
voice and taste, that is quite another thing; but in that case, 

*« Oh then pretty Leonard, we'll hear thee no more,” 

As the great novelty of the evening for vocal music, Madame 
Sessi deserves infinite commendation ; her voice is full, fine, and 
flexible ; she judiciously prefers expression to execution; and, 
though equal in compass and facility to any of her Italian com- 
petitors who have been heard in this country, her elegant taste 
disdains the mere running up and down the gamut with chro- 
matic precision: which has been too much mistaken and ap- 
plauded for musical ability. Mazzinghi has happily ridiculed this 
affectation of the cadenza in instrumental music, by what he 
terms a one-fingered concerto, where all the execution depends 
on running up and down the keys with the nail of the forefinger, 
and produces an effect equally wonderful and easy with that of 
these vocal scamperers over the gamut. 

Madame Sessi “ avoids this altogether.” The amateurs pro- 
phecy that she will cause a new epoch in music; and much will 
true judgement and real taste be gratified, if the new epoch 
should extend to our national theatre; if music awake our 


feelings instead of our wonder ; if, instead of tickling the ear, it 
should touch the heart. 


In the two first acts this Italian was chaste, elegant, and de- 
lightful; it was a judicious and gratifying treat, leaving Lent out 
of the question, to join her in a. Scena e Duetto with Mrs. 
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 Dickons ; it afforded a sort of scale for comparison; and an au- 


dience of no mean science, for all the great professors were pre- 
sent to hear the Sinfonia, awarded the meed of praise to national 
talent. They were undazzled by the prejudice of a foreign edu- 
cation, and, by their unbiassed plaudits, snatched one wreath 
from the Italian’s brows, though contested for in her own style, 
and in her own language, to place it on those of Mrs. Dickons: 
this may be well asserted, without detracting from the merits of 
Madame. Sessi. The duetto was, in truth, most charmingly, 
chastely, and touchingly executed by them both, 

The Sinfonia, the great loadstone of the evening, is, in point 
of art, a most wonderful composition ; the eilect is grand and 
imposing ; the heart that does not glow and swell while it is re- 
peating, is not an heart to be moved by the combinations of 
sound. It most aptly represents the commencement, the violence, 
and the retreat of a battle. The mind becomes apprehensive at 
the first sound of the trumpet, heated in its progress, labouring 
and agitated in the noise of the contest, elevated in the prospect, 
and triumphang in the notice of victory; and is worked up to 
such an height of national patriotism, that our-great hymn to God 
for the prescrvation of our King, was probably never received 
with so much phrenzy of enthusiasm ; in singing the alternate 
verses of which, Mrs. Dickons again exhibited those super-eminent 
talents, as to obtain superior approbation to Madame Sessi, who, 
considering that she is not ‘* native to the sentiment or the 
-melody,” gave the first verse excellently. 

In the raptures of the performance, the wonderful effect of the 
whole composition, and the imposing crash of sO many instru- 
ments, it was impossible .to distinguish the combinations of the 
harmony, in order to speak of the composition as it probably de- 
serves, from the name of Beethoven. The audience were in that 
state which is described by some play, where the character de- 
clares his fondness for single songs, but his dislike of an over- 
ture ; and he gives this reason for it: ‘‘ that he cannot for the 
soul of him hear the sound of one instrument, from the noise 
and din which the others are keeping at the same time.” 

It is the general privilege of criticism to look keenly after 
faults, and as none can be found in the performance of Mrs. 

' 
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| Dickons, she will allow an observation on her dress. Does she 
not forget she was engaged in an Oratorio, in the season of Lent ; 
and that the emblem of that season is black? As a lady of strict 
decorum and true unaffected piety, she will not be displeased at | 
this hint, but conform to the customs of that season, which her 
talents are so calculated to adorn. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 


On Tuesday, January 31, during the performance of the ar- 
duous character of Isabella, Miss O:Nicll identified herself so en- 
tirely with the sorrows of the mourning mother and supposed wi- 
dow, that she sunk, overpowered with the weight of woe, and 
fainted about the middle of the second act. She was carried off 
the stage by Mr. Abbott, who, after the lapse of half an hour, 
came forward, and stated, that Miss O<Niell was so exceedingly 
ill as to be unable again to appear that evening; and that, by 
the directions of a physician, she had left the house; but Mrs. 
Faucit would read the part. Here the tumult became excessively 
violent. After considerable delay the curtain drew up, and Mrs. 
Faucit appeared with the book in her hand. The tumult then 
rose louder than before, and became so violent, that she was led 
off the stage in great agitation by Mr. Abbott. That gentleman 
then again came forward, and made repeated apologies, conjuring 
the audience to allow the play to proceed; but the greater part 
called loudly for the pantomime: the tragedy was not attended 
to. The curtain at length drew up in the midst of some disap- 
probation ; and the feats of harlequin followed the efforts of the 


tragic muse,, and ultimately succeeded in restoring peace and 
good humour. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 
A Musica piece under this title was produced on the first in- 
stant. It is comprised in two acts ; and is evidently, though un- 


acknowledged, a translationw—The Dramatis Persone are as 
fullows : 7 
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Don Christoval de Tormes, Mr. Fawcett. 
Don Sylvia de Flores, Mr. Duruset. Pacheco, Mr. Liston. 
Bartolo, Mr. Blanchard. 
Donna Isidora, Miss Stephens. Donna Camilla, Mrs Egerton. 
 Rosanthe, Miss Matthews. Agatha, Mrs. Liston. 

The plot is little encumbered with intricacy or incident; 
and it has about as much character as is usually found in a short 
farce, where the scene is laid in another country. It is not ne- 
cessary to enter far into the story.—Don Sylvio de Flores and 
Donna Camilla are brother and sister; the former is in love with 
Donna Isidora, a literary widow, who has an aversion to a second 
marriage, and will not admit hii to her presence. Camilla forms 
a plan to take in the lady, by privately informing her, under an 
assumed character, that it is not Don Sylvio who is laying siege 
to her heart, but his sister, disguised in man’s cloaths, for the 
purpose of turning her inte ridicule. Isidora resolves to render 

the ridicule abortive, or, rather, to throw it upon the projector, 
and receives the real Don Sylvio with great easiness and familia- 
rity, telling all her female. domestics that it is a disguised female. 
Liston acts the part of Don Sylvio’s man, and is also taken fora 
woman ; and this erroneous opinion continues till the last scene 
of the piece. 

From this sketch of the story it will be discovered in a mo- 
ment, that, to make it, in the stage language, tell, it should 
have been drawn with the pound painting-brush of broad farce. 
It is capable of the most comic incidents and irresistible situa- 
tions; but all the fun and humour, and wit, and point, and arch 
acting, are lost in the namby-pamby-cality of musicals. That 
the situations might not be too gross, they are frittered away into 
nonentities; and all the joke engendered by them, consists in 
Liston’s kissing Miss Matthews and his own wife: it is a practical 
joke, which many of the audience might doubtless envy him for; 
_but it produced no jocular feelings. The piece is well performed, 
but there is a sombre dulness which necessarily pervades it, 
through the disappointment of the audience, who are gaping fot 
whimsicallity, and are only repaid by sound. Some of the music 
by Bishop is pleasing and scientific. The echo song was delight- 
fully sung by Miss Stephens: Mr, Braham, perhaps, may com: 
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plain of it as a plagiary from his departed opera of Narensky.—If 
the manager would listen to our advice, it would be, not to dis- 
turb Mr. Reeve from his native sphere—the ruder air of Sadler's 
Wells.- Mixing his melodies with Bishop's, is nearly as incon- 
gruous as introducing Braham’s songs with the sacred airs and 
rapturous chorusses of Handel: an incongruity next to profana- 
tion. 

This translation has become the subject of complaint in a lady 
of considerable talent, and great dramatic industry. Miss Scott, 
of the Strand Theatre, advertises the favourite burletta of ‘* Love! 
Honour! and Obey!’’ the original ‘ Brother and Sister,’’ which 
has. been represented in that theatre under the first titles these 
three successive seasons, and was translated and re-dramatized by 
Miss Scott, from a French pecite comedie, in one act, by Mons. 
Patrat, called L’Hereuse Erreur, and was announced as such on 
its first representation in that theatre.—Michael Parnell, now of 
the band of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, then engaged as 
leader at that theatre, composed and arranged the music. 

The contention is rather a sharp one. Where the blame lies, 
or whether there be any blame, it really is not worth an enquiry. 
‘The productions and the complaint will soon sink together into 
irrecoverable oblivion; and we dismiss the subject with the old 
exclamation, 

“* Strange all this difference should be, 
“Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ! ! ! 


THE STRANGER. 


Tuere is no composition in the history of language which ean 
evince the powers of talent, in a superior degree, to those of this 
bewitching drama, which, while it seizes upon the heart, be- 
numbs the understanding. 

If we divest it of its meretricious attractions, we should think 
it strange, that with all its “dangerous and immoral tendencies,” 
it should have been licenced under the sanction of a sub-chamber- 


lain, who is lynx-eyed in discovering little improprieties, yet 
could sanction this alluring infamy in the gross. It is still 





= 
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stranger, that the public should eagerly approve a drama, whose 
language is crude and peurile, whose characters, with one soli- 
tary exception, are wholly German, whose plot is wire-drawn 
through five long lingering acts, with but one single incident to 
enrich or enliven them: Still the drama is unaccountably inte- 
resting. But, it is stranger than all, that the critics of the day, 
instead of condemning the vapidity and insmorality of the scene, 
and the subject, should abandon all the honourable feelings of 
true criticism, and panegyrise this motley chequer of piety and 
profligacy, virtue and viciousness. 

In thus attaching the piece for its tendency, no attempt 
made to gratify a singularity of opinion or a superiority of judg- 
ment, but for the better purpose of awakening the female mind 
to the delusive fallacy of, what is called, the moral of the play, 
where adultery is tricked out in the graceful but borrowed robe 
of virtue; but let the author, this apologist for guilt, speak fir 
himself. 


An humane misanthrope and a chaste adultress, who had been 


married for love, as the phrase is, chanced, most conveniently 


and dramatically, to fix their residence unknown to, but in the 
neighbourhood of, each other; and were both equally engaged in 
works of benevolence: Walbourg, stung -by the perfidy of his 
wife, she, struck to the heart with penitent remorse. So far all 
is well; but the acknowledged intention of the poet is to effect a 
reconciliation between them. ‘To efface the nature of such a 
crime, and to interest the forgiveness of the audience, she should 
have yielded only to those strong temptations, those bewitching 
allurements, those furious provocations, which are irresistible. 
Let us examine those of Mrs. Haller. 

Did her husband treat her with coldness, caprice, cruelty, or 
injustice? no! he loved her doatingly, he took every opportunity, 
he used every nameless attention to prove it. ‘* The Jocket given 
on my birth day; the locket after my dear William was born.” 
Was she seduced by the fascination of a lover more graceful, 
more persuasive, more wealthy, or handsomer than her husband? 

Mrs. H. ‘* Ah, no, not even that mean excuse is left me; in 


all that merits admiration, respect, and love, he was far, very 


far, beneath my husband.” \ 
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Was she divided from the first affections of her heart, and was 
this seducer the lord of them? no such thing. 

Mrs. H. «Oh had you known my husband when I first be- 
held him !”’ 

Did she suffer under the pangs of infidelity from that husband? 
There, indeed, a miscrable hint is offered for palliating so cri- 
minal a revenge. 

Mrs. H. “« Assisted by forged letters, and the treachery of a 


servant I most confided in, he fixed my belief that my lord was 


false.’ 

Most creditlous lady! And this is ali the poet thinks necessary 
for the acquittal of his culprit before the most awful of all juries, 
a public audience. 

He makes Count Wintersen to say, ‘‘ Oh my friend, your crime 
was youth, was inexperience; your heart never was, never could 
be, concerned in it.” It was a mighty innocent adultery indeed 
if the heart was not concerned in it. 

The Count bids his friend ‘“‘ Ask his own heart, what portion 
of the blame might have been his own? We scarce expect esta- 
blished principles in a man at five and twenty ; yet you require 
them in a girl of sixteen’’ Of twenty, at least, my noble 
Count. She was scarce sixteen when she first saw her husband, 
married some months afterwards, had two children, and lived toge- 
ther more than three years. This is about the age of our late 
titled adultress: is this imitation an excuse? Under these cir- 
cumstances, if a woman is not expected to have established prin- 
ciples of conjugal fidelity at those years, why the late fashion of 
falling in love with grandmothers is the most prudent one after 
all. Buf, in truth, she confesses to have 

** Erred without a cause of fair complaint; nay, 
That a few weeks had passed before her deliriuin 
Was at an end.”—Candid, however !! 
It was not, therefore, as the deluded Countess would have 
soothed her by this balm, that 
“* An error for a moment wrested from slumbering 
Virtue, the dominion of her heart.” 
Before this deserting mother, this doated-on wife, this rea- 


soning adultress, is reconciled to her husband, she says, 
VoL. VI. xX 
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«© Oh never, never could I be his wife again, though he were 
generous enough to pardon me: I would neter replace my ho- 
nour at the expence of his.’’—Heroically resolved! Well, what 
does the Stranger say: ‘* Oh what a feast it would be for painted 
dolls, when I appeared with my run-away wife upon my arm: 
what mocking, whispering, pointing ! !! Never, never, never; 
1 am not to be caught.” 

Yet, notwithstanding her unaccounted-for guilt, her heroical 
resolutions, his three determined nevers, ‘‘ how if thev should 
break their word now.” So it is: in defiance of general feeling 
on this subject, in defiance to all poctical justice, in defiance of 
the dangerous example, they meet, and she rushes into his arms, 
and, the curtain drops suddenly; and ingenious it is to let it 
drop suddenly, before reason can awake the intellects from a de- 
lirium of pity; for, a single sentence afterwards, though fraught 
with all the specious logic of so fascinating a writer, would have 
roused the common sense of British recollection. 

It is said that this plav would never have appeared atall, had not 
some similar circumstances in real life induced a person who had 
influence with the stage to have it represented. If this be true, 
and the story arising out of it, the circumstances are not exactly 
similar; the real lady had erred through the long neglect and 
avowed infidelity of her husband. She, awakened in a moment 
from the delirium of revenge, she eagerly, anxiously, repentantly, 
sought forgiveness ; and, when she received it from her husband, 
‘© would not bring pollution to his arms,’ ‘‘ never was his wif 
again ;’’ but died a victim to her feelings and her penitence. 

«* He who is without sin, let him cast the first stone.” This 
divine instruction for private life and public rancour should be 
strictly followed; but is does not command us to receive pollution 
to our bosom. In private life, should a fond forgiving husband 
take his penitent ‘* mate again,” rigid, indeed, is that moralist 
who would refuse to say, ‘all is well.’ But the stage should 
hold up its characters, its sentiments, and the moral of its plots, 
for imitation of the good and abhorrence of the bad; for all 
can imitate and abhor, but few are able to discriminate ; few are 
able to discern the exact boundary between what is barely allowed, 
and what is absolutely prohibited. Fascinated by the blandish- 
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ments of a faux par, weak minds will expect and demand indul- 
gent forgiveness. 

The public does not owe the gendantion of this play to the 
managers of Covent Garden; they have, however, frequently 
adopted it from its popularity, and the scope it affords for good 
acting. That the character of Mrs. Haller should be exhibited by 
Miss O‘Neiil no one. can wonder at, who appreciates her talents 
for the tender and the mournful: it is impossible to conceive a 
finer representation: her loveliness, the repentant softness of her 
tones, the interesting sob, the plaintive look, make us forget the 
‘culprit in the woman. Fancy can paint nothing beyond it. The 
audience paid her the noblest tribute of praise, ‘< they drowned 
the stage in tears.” And Prudence can only regret that ‘‘ Vice 
assumes such an angel's form,” to palliate, and almost to sanc- 


tify, conjugal infidelity—The other characters are too well known 
for observation. 








MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
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LIST OF PLAYS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANF. 
3) 


Jan. 30, Oratorio. King Charles’s Martyrdom. 
— 31, Romeo and Juliet; Valley of Diamonds. 
Feb. As You Like It (Rosalind Miss Walstein) ; Valley of Diamonds. 
Macbeth; Ninth Statue. 
Provoked Husband (L. Townly Miss Walstein) ; Valley of Diamonds 
Hamlet (Ophelia Miss L. Kelly); Ninth Statue, 
Richard the Third ; Valley of Diamonds. 
As You Like It ; Ninth Statue. 
Ash Wednesday. No Performance. 
Macbeth ; Jean de Paris. 
Oruiorio, 
Hamlet; Valley of Diamonds. 
Town and Country (Reuben Glenroy Mr. Kean) ; Ninth Statue. 


Provoked Husband ; Jean de Paris. 
Oratorio, 


Macbeth ;- Valley of Diamonds. 
Oratorio. 


—— 18, Town and Country ; Woodman’s Hut, 
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20, Richard the Third; Indian Nuptials (a dance, Ist t.) ; Blue Devils, 
21, Town and Country ; Jean de Paris. 

22, Oratorio. 

23, Town and Country ; Indian Nuptials ; Two Strings to your Bow, 
24, Oratorio. 

25, Hamlet ; Poor Relations * (Ist time) 
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' THEATRE ROYAL,PCOVENT GARDEN, 
1815. 


Jan, 30, Oratorio. King Charles's Martyrdom. 

31, Isabella; Harlequin Whittington. 
eb. Brother and Sister (Ist time) ; Raising the Wind; Har. Whittingtor 
Gamester ; Brother and Sister. 
Brother and Sister ; Killing no Murder; Harlequin Whittington, 
Stranger (Mrs. Haller Ist time Miss O'Neill) ; Brother and Sister. 
Brother and Sister; Love, Law, and Physic ; Harleq. Whittington, 
Romeo and Juliet ; Brother and Sister. 
Ash Wednesday. No Performance, 
Stranger, Hit or Miss. 
Oratorio. 


“7 


Stranger; Brother and Sister. 

Brother and Sister; Love, Law, and Physic; Harl. Whittington. 
Isabella; Brother and Sister. 

Oratorio. 

Stranger ; Hit or Miss. 

Oratorio. 

Stranger ; Rosina. 

Beggar's Opera; Sleep Walker; Harlequin Whittington. 
Gamester; Brother and Sister. 

Oratorio. 

Venice Preserved ; Forest of Bondy. 

Oratorio. 


Stranger ; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
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ROYALTY THEATRE, 

Tuis theatre continues to rise in public estimation. Mr. Carles 
‘of the late Drury Lane Theatre, and a Miss Drake, an excellent 
singer, are among the late additions to the company. A Burletta, 
founded on the Purse, has been lately revived, in which Herring 


pourtrays the British seaman with a natural colouring scarcely to 
be equalled. 


* This piece is from the pen of the author of ‘*‘ The Bee-Hive.”” It was con- 
demned and withdrawn. 
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PROVINCIAL THEATRICALS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


Step-Mother, or Fraternal Love ; Fortune's Frolic; William Tell, 


owe 
> 
_ 


Pizarro ; Harlequin and Nostrodamus. 

Much Ado About Nothing; King and the Duke, 

Rivals ; Bombastes Furioso; Timour the Tartar. 

Lawyers and their Clients ; Gentle Shepherd; Quadrupeds, 
Much Ado About Nothing ; Aladdin. 

DG a 506i enetiner se TE 

Debtor and Creditor 


Seeeeee 


Ibid; King and the Duke. 
Twelfth Night ; Raising the Wind. 
Provoked Husband ; Aladdin. 
Twelfth Night ; Aladdin. 
Family Legend ; Crononbotonthologos ; Oscar and Malvina. 
Twelfth Night ; Harlequin and Nostrodamus. 
Child of Nature ; Daphne and Amentor; Harlequin & Nostrodamus 
Lawyers and their Clients ; Bombastes Furioso ; Timour the Tartar. 
11, Jean de Paris; Ella Rosenberg ; Aladdin. 
13, Debtor and Creditor; Aladdin. 
14, Heir at Law; Raising the Wind. 
15, Chapter of Accidents ; Harlequin and Nostrodamus. 
16, Bee-Hive; King and the Duke ; Aladdin. 
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“* The Step-Mother, or Fraternal Love, an original five-act 
Tragedy; licensed for this theatre alone, was produced on the 
18th January. It was announced as the first dramatic attempt of 
a young poet ; and it was hinted in the prologue, that, if unsuc- 
' cessful, it would not be his last. Report named Mr. R. P. Gillies 
as the author. The plot was founded on a fact in Turkish His- 
tory. It runs thus: Solyman the Just, Sultan of Turkey, has 
two sons; Mustapha the elder (Mr. Siddons) was by a former 
Sultana, who was turned off and disgraced on the marriage of the 
Sultan with his present sole favourite, Roxalana (Miss Douglas) 
by whom he now has his other son Selim (Mr. Lacy). These two 
princes are equally distinguished for their noble, generous cha- 
racter, and in all their conduct are actuated by the purest fra- 
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ternal love towards each other. The Sultana is a native of Italy, 
and is of a most ambitious daring character. She conceives the 
project of rendering her own son heir-apparent to the throne, at 
the expence of his elder brother, and the Grand Vizier (Mr. Finn) 
proves the abettor of her wishes. The Sultana does not commu- 
nicate her criminal views to Selim till her plan is in a state of for- 
wardness, and Mustapha already accused of disloyalty to the state. 
Selim, poor youth! placed by this communication in such a dis. 
tracting situation is at first staggered how to act. On the one 
hand, if he clears his brother's character, he will condemn and 
expgse his mother; on the other hand, if he remains silent, his 
brother’s doom is death, and his own honour and peace of mind 
will be lost. His inate, inherent character, however, maintains 
the struggle, and Seliny resolves at all events to save his brother. 
The brothers, at this period, unfortunately prove rivals in their 
love for Azemira, a captive princess (Miss Cooke), who, though 
an admirer of the character of Selim, feels the tender passion 
‘only for his brother. Notwithstanding this powerful motive to 
err, Sclim remains firm in his virtuous conduct. He not only re- 
signs Azemira to his vrother: but, by intercessions with his 
father, he also contrives to save his life without disclosing the 
foul plot of his mother. The Sultana thus thwarted in her views 
from a quarter where she least expected opposition, continues 
neverless to foster her favourite scheme, when a rising of the 
Janissaries takes place, an event which promises at once to ac- 
complish her wishes. This powerful soldiery call loudly for the 
Prince Mustapha, whose life they heard was in danger, and in 
whose favour they announce themselves in rebellion ayainst Soly- 
man. Mustapha alarmed at this event, and quite unaware of its 
even being contemplated, immediately offers to prove his loyalty 
to his father, by going, sword-in-hand, to quell the tumult. 
The Sultan accepts his offer, and the two princes fly on the wings 
of love to discharge his sacred duty to their parent. Roxalana 
seizes this momentous opportunity, and soon after the princes are 
gone, appears before the Sultan in violent agitation. She falsely 
announces that she has just witnessed Mustapha, instead of op- 
posing, join the soldiery, and prepare to advance to the palace 
at their head. The sultan enraged at this seeming duplicity, dis- 
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patches some faithful adherents with his royal (and all-powerful) 
signet and orders—immediately to behead the Prince Mustapha. 
This order is promptly obeyed ; but, as soon as the messenger 
returns with this completion at once of her wishes and her crimes, 
the Sultana plants a dagger in her breast, and expires in the arms 
of her son. . 

This plot might have done well if it had been more skilfully 
managed than in the present instance. It was the pervading fault 
of the tragedy that the plot was too soon evident; and, indeed, 
it was developed almost from the commencement of the play. 
The language and poetry of this tragedy, however, were almost 
faultless, and fully entitled to a second hearing. But a pretty 
strong opposition commenced with the after-piece, and, finally, 
prevailed ; and, notwithstanding a majority of the pit being in 
its favour, ‘¢ The Step-Mother” was withdrawn. With the excep- 
tion of Miss Cooke, Mrs. Siddons, and one or two others, it was 
wretchedly supported by the actors ; this, together with some un- 
fortunate mistakes in the recital, undoubtedly contributed much 
to its premature fate. However, with all its merits, it is very 
questionable whether or not ‘‘ The Step-Mother’ could ever have 
become a popular tragedy. 

Much Ado About Nothing has been revived at this theatre, and 
the good acting, new dresses, scenery, &c. render it one of the 
best represented plays on the boards. It is one of Shakspeare’s 
first-rate comedies. The wit and spirit of Beatrice Mrs. H. Sid- 
dons has displayed with great eclat. 

Kenny's new comedy, Debtor and Creditor, was brought for- 
ward at this theatre on the 28th of January. It is certainly a 
piece very inferior in incident. Miss Cooke was very sweet and 
interesting as Barbara. This lady’s forte is now seen to be gen- 
teel comedy, not tragedy, as at first expected. The part of 
Sampson Miller sat very easy on Mr. Russel; he played it with 
great effect. Mr. Finn played Churlson with applause, and Mr. 
W., Murray was Gosling to pertection. 


Edinburgh, Feb. 1G, 1815. 
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SUNDERLAND. 

Our Theatre opened for the season on Monday the 23d of 
January, 1815, under the direction and management of our old 
friends Messrs. Anderson and Faulkner, that mighty son of Thespis, 
Mr. Stephen Kemble, finding the promised gain greatly exceeded 
by the nightly loss, has wisely assigned the same into their hands, 
to again take his rent, with what is to him some consideration— 
ease of body and mind. By their permission he took a benefit on 
the 10th of February, and, after performing Sir Anthony <Absoluic, 
bade the audience of this place a final adicu.—Messrs. A. and F. 
have thoroughly repaired, and had the house new painted by Mr. 
Thomas Thwaites, of Whitby, aman of great architectural talent; 
added many new scenes, amongst which an act scene by Mr. Jet- 
ferson of this place is a master-picce, after the manner of Claude 
Loraine ; have added upper boxes, and many additional lights 
throughout the house, which, in our late manager's time, were 
much wanted; in short, neither expence or time has been spared 
to render the house tasteful, brilliant, comfortable, and one oi 
the neatest small theatres in the kingdom :—it now, when full, 
holds upwards of 1001. These attentions the Sunderland audience 
will prove are not ‘* wasted on the desert air.” Since the opening 


of the house the following new pieces have been produced in rapid 
succession with great splendor in every department where neces- 


sary—Mr. Faulkner unceasingly superintending their getting up, 
viz. Frederick the Great, Devil's Bridge, Debtor and Creditor, 
Farmer's Wife, King Charles I. (revived), Woodman’s Hut, Forest 
of Bondy, Jean de Paris, Ninth Statue, King and the Duke, Trick 
for Trick, and Intrigue; and we are promised several others. 

The following persons constitute the company, of whom, on 
more mature consideration, I shall hereafter wake a few remarks : 
Messrs. Faulkner, Grant, Bland, John Bland, White, Stanley, An- 
drews, Cowell, Smith, Porteus, Reymes, Lewis, Brown, Yarnold, 
Hunter, Wright, Wm. Wright, Master Andrews; Mesd. Faulkner, 
White, Bland, Stanley, Andrews, Cowell, Smith, Misses Moore. 
Anderson, Esther Anderson, Andrews, and Bland. 

Sunderland, Privabo 

21 February, 1815. 
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